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LORD TENNYSON’S BIRTHDAY. 

Some doubt having arisen of late as to the true 
date of the Poet Laureate’s birth, and as one writer 
{alluding to the parish register) goes to the length 
of saying, 

“The first family record that occurs is the entry of the 
poet’s baptism. It is somewhat curiously thrust in,.so 
to speak, as if it had been forgotten at the time, and had 
been inserted by an afterthought” (‘The Laureate’s 
Country,’ 1891, p. 28), 
and as these statements are utterly incorrect, the 
following facts may prove of interest to readers, 
and may prevent any further misstatements on this 


In the parchment book for the registration of 
baptisms and burials in the parish of Somersby, 
beginning in the year 1735, the entries in Dr. 
Tennyson’s handwriting commence June 14, 1807, 
and end December 29, 1812, when he closes the 
old book with these words: “Here commences the 
few Register established by Act | of | Parliament.” 
The whole of his entries are neat and well written, 
considering the material which he had to write 
Upon, and it is certainly curious that io the thirty- 
tight entries under his hand in this book the only 
figure open to doubt is that of the date of the birth 
of his most illustrious son. In the opinion of the 
Writer this doubt is very slight, and he believes 
entirely that the true date of birth is August 6, | 


| turned to the right. 


| dates, 


| 1809, and not August 5, as is sometimes stated. 
| In Dr. Tennyson’s time no lines were ruled in the 


book to write upon ; but his entries, as a rule, are 
very regular, and in the years 1808 and 1809 they 
are particularly so. There is not the least sign of 
after-insertion, and when an entry doves not fill the 
line,this is completed by running the pen along to 
the end. Only three lines in these two years are 


| written fully to the end, and these are the entries 


of three baptisms in which the birth is added after 
the word “ baptized.” Alfred’s line overruns, and 
the day of birth is written above the line, “6” 


| being within an angle stroke or bracket, showing 


that the figure belongs to that line, and not to the 
preceding one. Now this 6 has been mistaken for 
a 5, the top of the back stroke being somewhat 
square and pointing to the right, and the ink at 
the back, or left, of the loop is rather faint ; but 
under a magnifier it can be traced all through the 
figure. 

In all Dr. Tennyson’s entries in the five years 
contained in this old parchment book the figure 5 
occurs only twice — once in the date “Feb 5" 
1811,” and the other time is the date of his daughter 
Emilia’s birth, ‘‘Oct® 25%.” Both these fives are 
made very neatly and precisely, and cannot pos- 
sibly be mistaken for sixes. On the other hand, 
the figure 6 occurs eight times. Six of these have 
straight, upright backs; Alfred’s birth-date and 
the age of John Fawkes, who died December 16, 
1811, aged eighty-six, have the top of the back 
This 6 is formed exactly like 
the!birth-date, but is quite black and distinct all 
through its course, and cannot possibly be read for 
Moreover, Lord Tennyson keeps his birthday 


a 5. 


| on August 6. 


The following particulars may prove of further 
interest, the register having been thoroughly 
examined by the writer in the interests of truth 
and of those students who like to be precise in 
The year 1807 contains only one entry by 
the new rector, the Rev. George Clayton Tennyson. 

A. 1808 D.* Contains eight entries (five bap- 
tisms and three burials). The third entry and 
second baptism is, “July 10 Charles Son of 
George Clayton & Elizabeth Tennyson bap- 
tized—born July y® 4%.” This is “ the first 
family record that occurs” in the register. 

A. 1809 D. Contains eight entries (five baptisms 
and three burials). The third entry and second 
baptism is, “Aug* 8® Alfred Son of George 
Clayton & Elizabeth Tennyson bapt*. born 
Aug* 6%,” 

A. 1810 D. Contains five entries (three bap- 
tisms and two burials). The fourth entry and 
second baptism is, “Sept™ 14° Mary daughter of 
George Clayton and Elizabeth Tennyson baptized. 
born Sept® 11".” 


* Each year is headed thus 
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A. 1811 D. Contains eleven entries (eight bap- 
tisms and three burials). The tenth entry and 
eighth baptism is, “Oct? 28 Emilia daughter of 
George Clayton & Elizabeth Tennyson bapt¢—born 
Oct? 25",” 

A. 1812 D. Contains five entries (three bap- 
tisms and two burials), but none relating to the 
Tennyson family. 

Those who are fond of tracing coincidences may 
find two or three in the above particulars. 0 

Cc. J. C. 





PERSIAN ANALOGUE OF ONE OF 2SOP’S 
FABLES, 

In Caxton’s ‘ Book of the subtyl hystoryes and 
Fables of Esope,’ printed in 1483 (daintily re- 
printed by Mr. David Nutt in 1890, under the 
able editorship of Mr. Joseph Jacobs, who occupies 
the whole of one volume with a learned and 
elaborate disquisition on the origin of the Esopian 
beast-fable, together with parallels from an infinite 
variety of sources, all constituting nothing less 
than a monumental work), the twelfth fable of 
Liber Quintus goes to this effect :—A sheep dog 
induces a wolf to enter his master’s cellar alone 
when it is night, and he 
“ete and dranke at his playsure. In so moche that he 
wexed dronke, And whanne he hadde dronke soo 
moche that he was dronke, he sayd to hym selfe: 
Whanne the vylaynes [ i. ¢., the peasants | ben fylled wyth 
metes and that they ben dronke, they synge theyrsonges, 
and I, wherfore shold I not synge! And thanne he be- 
ganne to crye and to howle; and the dogges herd the 
voysof hym, wherfore they beganne to barke and to howle. 
And the seruants whiche herd them sayd : It is the wulf, 
whiche is entryd within the celer. And thenne they 
al to gyder wenten thyder, and kylled the wulff.”’ 

Mr. Jacobs has, with indefatigable industry, 
traced a very considerable proportion of the so- 
called Esopean fables to ancient Eastern sources, 
but he has somehow omitted (the wonder is that 
the omissions are so very few) the analogue of the 
foregoing fable which occurs in the ‘ Titi Nama,’ 
or ‘ Parrot Book,’ of Nakhshabi, a Persian work, 
composed early in the fourteenth century, after an 
antiquated work of the same kind, which, in its 
turn, was derived from a Sanskrit book, now 
represented by the ‘Suka Saptati,’ or ‘Seventy 
Tales of a Parrot.’ The Persian story is as 
follows :—- 

In one of the cities of Hindustan some thieves broke 
into a house, and after collecting the most valuable 
movables sat down ina corner to bind them up. In 
this corner was a large two-eared earthen vessel, brim- 
full of the wine of seduction, which sublime to their 
mouths they advanced, and long-breathed potations ex- 
hausted, crying : “ Every thing is good ip its turn. The 
hours of business are past—come on! With the gift 
which Fortune bestows, let us mitigate the toils of the 
night, and smoothe the forehead of care.” As they 
approached the bottom of the flagon the vanguard of 
intoxication began to storm the castle of reason. Wild 
uproar, tumult, and their auxiliaries, commanded by the 
sirdar of nonsense, soon after scaled the walls, and the 





songs of folly vociferously proclaimed that the sultan of 
discretion was driven from his post, and confusion had 
taken possession of the garrison. The noise awoke the 
master of the mansion, who was at first overwhelmed 
with surprise, but soon recollecting himself, he grasped 
his trusty scimetar, and expeditiously roused bis servants, 
who orderly attacked the sons of disorder, and with very 
little pains or risk extended them on the pavement of 
death. 

This tale is interwoven with the highly diverting 
story of ‘ The Singing Ass ’—one of the best in the 
whole collection—and is related by an elk, in 
order to dissuade his long-eared comrade from 
indulging in a song of jubilation after regaling on 
a bed of spinach in a garden where they had no 
business to be. But, spite of this and other 
judicious tales, the ass, with the perverseness of 
his kind, stretches his neck and begins to bray so 
loud as to bring the gardener on him, while the 
nimble elk escapes over the hedge. 

The ‘ Titi Naima’ comprises fifty-two chapters 
or nights, and it has not yet been completely done 
into English. The abridgment, by Kaderi, con- 
tains only thirty-four tales, and the text, witha 
translation, was printed at Calcutta in 1800. An 
epitome, including some tales from the complete 
text and analogues, is given in my ‘ Flowers from 
a Persian Garden and other Papers.’ 

W. A. Crovsroy. 


Motreapy’s Earty Drawines.—Mr. F. G. 
Stephens, in his interesting ‘Memorials of William 
Mulready,’ of which a revised edition has recently 
been published in the ‘Great Artists” series, 
remarks upon the extreme scarcity of Godwin’s 
little book, ‘‘The Looking-Glass, by Theophilus 
Marcliffe,” and after saying that only three copies 
have come under his notice, one of which is in the 
British Museum, observes that another copy would 
be worth its weight in silver. This little book is 
not, however, so scarce as Mr. Stephens supposes. 
I have three copies in my own possession. One of 
these, which is in Thomas Hodgkin’s covers, 13 
imperfect, having lost a plate, and one or two ol 
the others have been roughly coloured, apparently 
by a youthful emulator of the artist. Another 
copy, which is quite perfect, is slightly cut down 
having been bound upin acollection of pamphlets. 
The third, which is also in Hodgkin’s covers, is ® 
very fine copy. My impression is that the book 
did not sell well, and that the remainders came 
into the possession of Hodgkin, who reprinted the 
covers with a later date—I think 1509, but as my 
copies are in England, I cannot speak with cer- 
tainty. I may add that there was a copy* in the 
library of the late Mr. E. Basil Jupp, F.3.4., 
which was sold in 1878, and another in that ol 
much-regretted correspondent of ‘ N. & Q., the 
late Mr. William Bates, F.R.C.S.t (sale Feb. 2, 
1886). 





* Lot 518. + Lot 304, 
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Mr. Stephens says (p. 25) that the date of the 
second edition of Lamb’s ‘Tales from Shakespeare’ 
is 1810, and that the illustrations are doubtless 
those that were attached to the first edition. I 
have a beautiful copy of the first edition, not so 
tine, perhaps, as that which was recently advertised 
by a London bookseller as “ uncut, in the original 
boards,” and priced at the modest figure of 351., 
but quite as fair to look at as a coat of the late 
Francis Bedford’s best make will ensure. I can, 
therefore, certify that the plates in the edition of 
1810 are identical with those of the first edition of 
1807. But I am under the impression that the 
edition of 1810 was really the third edition, and 
that a second edition was published in 1809, with 
only a frontispiece. The so-called third and fourth 
editions, with Mulready’s plates, were published 
respectively in 1816 and 1822. 

I have also the original editions of ‘ The Butter- 
fly’s Ball,’ ‘The Peacock at Home,’ ‘ Monsieur 
Nong Tong Paw,’ and several other children’s 
books, of which the illustrations are attributed to 
Malready, but I have always felt doubtful on the 
point, as the styles vary so much. The evidence 
of John Linnell, which is cited by Mr. Stephens, 
must, however, be accepted as settling the point in 
Mulready’s favour. Some of these booklets were 
reprinted in facsimile by Mr. Charles Welsh a few 
years ago, and are therefore within the reach of 
everybody. W. F. Pripeavx. 


Kashmir Residency. 


AreTnusa anp ALpnevs,—Shelley’s lovely 
poem which begins— 
Arethusa arose from her couch of snows 
On the Acroceraunian mountains, 
is, of course, famous. A few references to the 
classic sources of the legend may be worth jotting 
down. Other references will doubtless occur to 
the memory of students besides those given by me 
now. Cf. Ovid, ‘ Amorum,’ lib. iii. vv. 29, 30 :— 
Quid? Non Alpheon diversis currere terris 
Virginis Arcadiz certus adegit amor. 


Also Ovid, ‘ Metamorph.,’ v. vv. 573, &.:— 





Que tibi causa viz, cur sis, Arethusa, eacer fons, 
Also ib., vv. 599, 600 :— 

Que properas, Arethusa? suis Alpheus ab undis, 

Quo properas? iterum rauco mihi dixerat ore. 

The legend is also briefly retold in the clear and 
delicate Greek prose of that charming writer of the 
Decadence, Achilles Tatius, tom. A, 18 (‘Scr. 
Erot.,’ Teubn., Edin., pp. 56-7), and in the very 
frigid verse of Niketas Eugeneianos, ib., tom. A, | 
of that poet, vv. 145-150, p. 478 :— 
Kai roi TOS oroe Apefovtons TOVs yapor Ss, K.T.A, 


Cf. also the fragments of ‘The Wise Manasses,’ ib., 
tom. A, vv. 61-68, p. 557 :— 


Epws Toll Kat TOTapov yAvukiv 6a AaccoBarn y° 


O yotv "HAcios AAdetds épg THs “ApeBovons | 


s op i , . ‘ . , 
Tiyy y¢ €OTLV ApéGovea KaTa TiV SixeAcav 
Ws >? , sas 7? 
Kat da Porver Gadrdacocav kai OLELOL TO KUpa, K.T.A, 


I may mention incidentally that in the same 

writer, B, same page 557, v. 4, wine is called 
“the milk of Aphrodite ’:— 
"Evrevdev ofvos Aéyerar yadda tips "Adpodirys. 
It isa strange survival of paganism in Christianity 
that a famous Rhenish wine is still called by its 
medieval name, after the B. V.M., “ Liebfraumilch.” 
But this only en passant. 

There is a, perhaps, less known association of the 
Alpheus and Arethusa legend. Cf. Dr. Jeep’s 
edition of ‘Claudian,’ Lips., mpccctxxv1., vol. i. 
pref. xviii, xix. Claudian commemorates a great 
victory won by Stilicho on the banks of the Alpheus 
at the base of Mount Pholoe. The victory is 
mentioned in Zosimus, v. 7, and Claudian sings of 
it in four vigorous elegiacs :— 

Alpheus laté rubuit Siculumque per sequor 

Sanguineas belli rettulit unda notas, 

Agnovitque novos absens Arethusa triumphos, 

Et Geticam sensit, teste cruore, necem. 
The rhetorical touch expressed by the epithet 
absens applied to Arethusa has a vigour above the 
level of the Silver Age, and, indeed, almost 
Virgilian. It is also an interesting fact, as Dr. 
Jeep shows, that this incidental allusion to the 
battle of Alpheus determines the date of the poem 
in praise of Stilicho, and of another lost one, also 
by Claudian, at about a.p. 395. But the dates of 
these poems are a minor and here immaterial ques- 
tion. The fair nymph’s name survives in our naval 
records, for the “saucy Arethusa” is a memory 
dear to sailors, and celebrated in a well-known 
ballad or sea-song, varying the grim monotony of 
sea-monsters like our Tritons, Bellerophons, Mino- 
taurs, &c. H. ve B. H. 


Party.—In the second chapter of Prof. Earle’ 
very entertaining book ‘English Prose,’ I find a new 
account of the word party in the sense of a person 
interested in a lawsuit. The Oxford professor 
asserts that this word is derived from the Latin 
ablative parte, as used in old legal contracts, be- 
tween N. of the one part (una parte) and M. of the 
other part (altera parte). I hardly think that Mr. 
Earle would have made this unhesitating categorical 
statement about this simple word if he had really 
studied the history of the term in French and 
medieval Latin. The legal term party is cer- 
tainly not the direct formal representative of a 
Latin parte, the ablative of pars, but is the same 
word as the Anglo-French law term partye (partie), 
used for the plaintiff or defendant in an action in 
the year-books of the reign of King Edward I. 
and in the Statutes of the Realm a.p. 1275 (for 
exact references see Prof. Skeat’s ‘Lists of English 
Words found in Anglo-French,’ Philological Society, 
1882). The word partie is used in modern French 
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in the same sense. The ‘ Dictionnaire de |’ Acacémie 
Frangaise’ says, “ Partie signifie encore, Celui qui 
plaide contre quelqu’an, soit en demandant, soit 
en défendant.” I do not suppose that Prof. Earle 
would derive this French partie straight off from 
the Latin ablative parte. He would be quite 
willing to confess that partie is the exact repre- 
sentative of a Latin partita. All this I know is 
very obvious ; still I think it may be as well to 
protest against Mr. Earle’s derivation of the word, 
else, from the glamour of his officiai authority, his 
explanation might get into some of the etymological 
dictionaries of the future. It may be noted here 
that the word party, in the simple sense of a person 
or individual, occurs in the Authorized Version of 
the Bible (1611), Tobit vi. 7, “And the party shall 
be no more vexed.” For many instances of party | 
in the sense of person see the General Index of | 
*N. & Q’ (Fifth Series). A. L. Maryuew. 
Oxford. 


Cartyce anv Lorp Teyxyson.—In the fourth 
division of ‘Ia Memoriam’ we find this striking | 
metaphor :— 

Break, thou deep vase of chilling tears, 
That grief has shaken into frost. 
Dr. Gatty, in his ‘ Key’ to the poem, says :— 

“This must refer to the scientific fact, that water can 

be lowered in temperature below freezing point, with- 
out solidifying ; but it expands at once into ice if dis- 
turbed ; and the suddenness of the expansion breaks 
the containing vessel.” 
This commentary might have been illustrated by | 
reference to Carlyle’s ‘ French Revolution,’ v. ix., | 
where the following reflection is suggested by the 
events that occurred after the fall of the Bastille : 

“In few days, some say in not many hours, al! France 
to the utmost borders bristles with bayonets. Singular 
but undeniable,—miraculous or not !—But thus may any 
chemical liquid, though cooled to the freezing-point, or 
far lower, etill continue liquid ; and then, on the slightest | 
stroke or shake, it at once rushes wholly into ice, Thus 
has France, for long months and even years, been | 
chemically dealt with ; brought below zero; and now, 

| 


shaken by the Fall of a Bastille, it instantaneously con- 
geals ; into one crystallized mass, of sharp-cutting steel 
Tomas Bayye. 

Helensburgh, N.B, 


Haramaitism.—As Indian child marriages are 
now much discussed, the first use of this word 
may be noted. The extract is taken from Public 
Opinion of January 30 

“ The discussion on child marriage in India has led to 
the creation of a new word, Haramaiti It is derived | 
from the name of the man Hara Mohan Maiti, the hus- 
band of the poor child Fulmoney, who is now in gaol 
charged with her death. The word is used to denote the 
offence with which he is charged, A pamphlet entitled 
* Haramaitism, and how to Prevent it,’ has just been pub- 
lished in Caleutta by Rajah Murli Jahi, and this seems 
to be the first occasion in which the word has actually 
been used in a book.— Times.” 

A. Cottincwoop Ler, 


“Cock anp Pre” Tavery.—Permit metorecord 
the demolition of the old hostelry known as the 


| “Cock and Pye,” situated near the southern end of 


Drury Lane and within a few doors of Drury 
Court, once May-Pole Alley, 
Where the tall May-pole once o’er look’d the Strand, 


and it was within a few paces of this spot that 
on May Day, 1667, Pepys saw Mistress Eleanor 
Gwynn, which event he chronicles in the ‘ Diary” 
in these terms : 

“To Westminster in the way meeting many milk- 
maids, with their garlands upon their 7 ails lancing with 
a fiddler before them ; and saw pretty Nelly standing st 
her lodgings’ door in Drury-lane in her smock sleeves and 
bodice looking upon one: she seemed a mighty pretty 


creature. 
T. F. F. 


Hats 1x 1698.—The following series of adver- 
tisements may prove amasing ; the information 
incidentally preserved renders them certainly 
interesting :— 

“Great choice of good and right Bever Hate, being 
come to the hands of Mr. John Symonds, in Brownlow. 
street in Drurylane, over against the White House, will 
be sold by him by Retail 15 or 20s. in a Hat cheaper 
than they are usually sold; and to prevent any suspicion 
of deceit, any person that buys, shall have his Money 
returned upon delivery of the Hat or Hats co sold un- 
damaged the next day after the sale of them. The sale 
will be continued this day, and the following days, till 
all are sold, from 10 in the morning to 6 in the Even 
ing.” — Post Man, No. 446, April 5-7, 1698. 

‘Whereas John Symonds in Brownlow Street, bas 
published, that he will sell Beaver Hats, 15 or 20 Shillings 
in a Hat, cheaper than they are usually sold, Joseph 
Bryant at the 3 Half Moons in Bride Lane, London, 
gives publick notice that he will sell better wearing 
Hats, for ten Shillings, than those he calls Beaver Hate 
to any Haberdasher of Hats in London.”—/ost Mea, 
No, 447, April 7-9, 1698. 

“ Whereas one Joseph Briant, a Hatsbaker, being com 
cerned, that good Bever Hats are sold cheaper than be 
and others sel! them, by John Symonds over against the 
White House in Brownlow Street in Drury Lane (who 
continues the sale of them) hath maliciously insinuated 
in an Advertisement, as if they were not right Bever, 
notwithstanding the fair offer of return upon dislike the 
next day, which effectually answers what he, or oj 
other does or can say against them, or the person thst 
sells them to any that considers it, yet for further Sat- 
isfaction, and fully to answer all objections that can be 
made (if there be occasion) sufficient evidence can be 
given that they are all made of right Beaver, and that 
some of the Trade have bought of them to sell agela, 
and in an answer to his offering to sell better wearing 
Hats for 10, as good wearing Hats in their kind will be 
sold for 4s. as his of 10s.”—J’ost Man, No. 449, Apri 
12-14, 1698, 

** Whereas John Symonds hath often published the 
sale of Hats; Joseph Briant in Bride lane, London, hatb 
it spected into them, and doth advise him, to throw hie 
rubbish into the Scavengers Cart, to be carried to some 
Laystal; Joseph Bryants Hats, since Symond’s last 
publication, hath been viewed by a search of the Vor 
poration of Feltmakers, whereof he is a Met iber, and 
they do give their approbation. that he makes a8 goo? 
Hats, as any man in the Nation; and he doth not ou 
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of malice answer Symonds, but in Vindication of Haber- 
dashers and Hatmakers, and that every man may have 
a good Commodity for his Money.—/ost Man, No. 451, 
April 16-19, 1698; repeated No. 452, April 19-21, 1698, 

“Whereas there has been a great Dispute between 
John Symonds and Joseph Bryant, of Bride Lane, about 
the Goodness of their Hats, and both of them pretend 
to sella cheap and good Commodity. This is to saticfy 
sll Gentlemen, that Sebastian Felton, Hatmaker, at the 
sign of the Bear and Bever, near Charing Cross, has 
found out a new Invention of making Hats, Felts, 
Carolinas, Cordubecks, Demi-Beavers, and Beavers, 
cheaper, and more durable, than any now in use. The 
Price of his Felts ie 3s. Carolinas 7s. Castors, the best 
lds, 6d. Cordubecks, 5s. 6d. Demi-Beavers 15s. Superfine 
Beavers 1/. 7s. 6d. Several Persona of the First Rank 
who have view'd and used them, bave been pleased t 
own, that they are the best of each sort that ever were 
worn in England,”—/Post Boy, No, 463, April 21-23, 

H. Harurpay Srarzivc. 

8, Hammersmith Terrace, W. 


Rep ayp Green Ink.—The American Anthro- 
pologist (vol. iii.) for October, 1890, contains an 
interesting article by Mr. A. P. Montague on 
‘Writing Materials and Books.’ He says :— 

“Roman Emperors and their near relatives wrote 
their signatures with an expensive red ink which the 
law forbade othera to use, If the Emperor was under 
age his guardian wrote with green ink.” —Pp, 337, 338 
Mr. Montague does not give authorities for this. 
Gibbon, ‘ Decline and Fall,’ speaks (chap. liii.) of 
“the red or purple ink which was reserved for the 
sacred signature of the emperor alone,” but this 
has reference only to the later days of the Eastern 


emperors. In a foot-note he adds :— 
“Prom Leo I, (4.p. 470) the imperial ink, which is stil] 
visible on some original acts, was a mixture of vermilior 


and cinnabar, or purple. The emperor's guardians, wl 
thared in this prerogative, always marked in green ink 
the indiction and the month. See the ‘ Dictionaire 
Diplomatique’ (tom. i. -513), a valuable abridg- 
ment.” —Bohn ed., 1886, vol. vi. p. 201 


Witiiam G: 








oRGE Btack. 

Glaagow. 

Tropica Bartism.—The English Falcon, one 
ofa fleet of six vessels which sailed from Rochelle 
for the South Seas in 1695, carried the Sieur T. 
Frogeras volunteer engineer. In his record of the 
voyage, subsequently published, he describes a 
familiar ceremony under an unfamiliar name :— 

“On the 26th ‘ three a-clock in thé 
Morning, we passed the Tropick of Cancer; at Break 
f day, we discover’d the Land of Praya; and in the 
Afternoon perform’d the Ceremonies of the Tr pical 
baptism or D acking, which are commonly us'd by the 
in those places. 
H. H. S. 


‘Taz Gotpen Lecexp.’—Such of your readers 
s are students of old English, or delight in 
the strange dream-world which has gathered around 
the lives of Catholic saints, will have been delighted 
to hear that a reprint of Caxton’s translation of 


June, 1695, at 








| “The Golden Legend’ of Jacobus de Voragine is in 
prospect. It was one of the most popular books of 
the Middle Ages, and was consequently translated 
into nearly every language in Europe. The object 
| of this communication is to inquire if there be not 
an earlier English rendering than Caxton’s. I 
think there is; but I am writing far away from 
books, and cannot settle the question to my satis- 
faction. If there be, the editors of the Caxton 
book would confer an additional benefit on all 
students if they would reprint the older text, 
| either as a supplement or in small type at the 
| bottom of the pages. 

Voragine, it seems, has been beatified by the 
Roman Catholic Church. The following passage 
from Miss A. T. Drane’s ‘ History of St. Catherine 
of Siena’ will interest some of your readers :— 

**Confinuing her journey, then, along this road 

rrived on the 3rd of October at Voragine, or Varezza, a 
town the sea-coast not far from Genoa. She desired 
to visit this place in order to pay her devotions at the 
thrine of Blessed James of Voragine, of the Order of 
Preachers, who in his day was Archbishop of Genoa, and 

} author of the celebrated collection of saints’ livee known 
as ‘The Golden Legend.’ Catherine naturally felt an 
interest in a spot connected with that holy man, with 
whose book she was perfectly well acquainted. In fact, 
‘The G Legend’ was the most popular book of 
spiritual reading in the Middle Ages, and St. Catherine 
makes allusion to it in several of her letters.” —P. 337, 


ANON. 


Wittram Owrram, D.D.—May I be permitted 
to place on record the baptism of thisdivine? He 
was a Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, Arch- 
deacon of Leicester, Prebendary of Westminster, 
and Chaplain to Charles IJ. The various bio- 
graphical dictionaries, together with his monu- 
mental inscription in the Abbey, all concur in the 
statement that he was born in Derbyshire in 1625, 
but they omit to say where. The register of Bar- 
low, near Chesterfield, however, contains this entry, 
“ Wilmus filius Robti Owtrem baptizat die et ano 

| pred,” i. ¢., the day and year aforesaid, the previous 
entry being March 17, 1625. That this is the 
doctor is evident by reference to his will, proved 
at London September 3, 1679 (P.C.C., 119 King). 
Can any one tell me where in Lincolnshire his first 
preferment was, and what was the maiden name 
of Jane his wife? In his will he devises all his 
lands in Lincolnshire to her. They were probably 
nly his “jure uxoris.” 

¥ C. E. Gitpersome-Dickiyson, 

Eden Bridge, Kent. 


‘Tue Navat Trivmpen,’ a Poem, 1783.—A 
copy of this scarce poem, dedicated to Lord Rod- 
ney, and published anonymously (London, printed 
for G. Kearsley, 1783, 4to.), contains a MS. note 
on the fly-leaf which serves to reveal the author's 
" Tt reads: “To Anthony Lax, Esq. A 
y of Respect from the Author, P. Cunning- 
Eyam, 12th April, 1783.” An additional 


she 





en 


identity. 
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pamphlet from the same pen bears the title ‘Chats- prologue, 1. 698 ; ‘ Faerie Queene,’ book i. cantoi, 
worth ; or, the Genius of England’s Prophecy,’ a stanza xx. JONATHAN BovcuigEr. 
poem, by the author of ‘The Naval Triumph’ 
(Chesterfield, printed for the author, 1783, 4to.). Stanc anp its AyaLocues.—May I beg « 
Danie Hipwet. | corner of ‘N. & Q.’ now and again to ask for 
34, Myddelton Square, Clerkenwell. information bearing upon the historical treatment 


Foux-tore or A Prxe’s Heap.—It is something | °f *!4pg and colloquial English? 1 cannot doubt 
to record when one can pick up aught to interest that your readers, if so inclined, can render me 
students of folk-lore in the prospectuses and the | invaluable aid, especially in furnishing early 
monetary and monitory publications with which | op of the use of slang. I have not had the 
speculators fill the letter-boxes of even the least | °'P of an army of readers ; indeed, to tell the 
credulous of investors. I present the readers of | Uth, with one exception, my work in this respect 
‘N. & Q.’ with a crumb preserved from Trade, has been accomplished single-handed ; but I am 
Finance, and Recreation of February 18 :— -. to believe that, if I wy actly what I want, 

“ It is perhaps not known to most people that the pike ne ey ner —_e fi : P4 a = - 
has in ite head all the parts of the crucifixion of Christ. ting to give me tae ene t of, In the aggregate, 
There is the cross, three nails, and a sword distinctly to | ® much wider field of reading than my own. 
be recognized, and it is believed by most old people in| I particularly wish quotations illustrating slang, 
pmenen by my em oe ey that when — | from a standard author if possible, but if not 
w rucified a 8 dived under the waters in te . +s 
but that the owtous pike put ite head ont of the wener from other available sources. In the subjoined 
and beheld the whole scene, Since that time the im- | list the date preceding the word indicates the 
pression has remained on the pike’s head.” earliest quotation I have, and the date after a word 

Sr. Swirary. the latest ; where no dates are given that signifies 
ati ing altogether. 1811, flabber- 

Brron’s Biratuptace.—The house on the pag = nag - asl. 18 
western side of Holles Street, Cavendish Square, flag Benny ye pa ogy og Fg’ 
where Byron was born, has been pulled down, and | about = prostitute. Flag of distress = apartments 
: now —_ of the business premises of Messrs. to let. 1865, flagger = prostitute. 1664, flam 
vames Lewis & Co. The tablet notifying the (sub.); 1692, ibid. (adj.); 1658, ibid. (verb). 
poet’s birthplace has likewise disappeared. I trust | }g¢g° fambustious. Flamdoodle. 1757, flame= 
the society whose labour of love it is to watch over eweetheart or mistress. 1840, flamer=being or 
these records of illustrious persons will not allow thing above average. 1823, flames = red-haired 
so notable a spot to sink into oblivion. person. 1738, flaming = conspicuous, 1830, 

Cecit CLarke. | flank=to crack a whip or hit a mark. 1871, to 

Cuestyvt Roors. (See ‘Greenstead Church,’ 7 | flank the whole bottle. 1885, flap=to steal ; tid. = 
S. x. 208, 297, 330, 371, 397, 476.)—The parish | to pay. Flap-dragon. Flapman=aconvict. 1833, 
church of Somerton (King Ina’s capital, was it | flapper = hand, 1866; ibid. = prostitute; iid 
not ?), in Somerset, has a noble fourteenth or fif- | =dustman’s hat. 1857, flapper-shaking hand 
teenth century roof, which is of chestnut, so the | Shaking. 1841, flare—to whisk out, 1850. 1838, 
vicar told me, when he showed me the church, in | flare-up=jollification, 1851; 1879, ibid. =out 
1885 ; and he added that the roof was much | burst of temper. 1718, flash = vulgar tongue ; 1748, 
decayed, and that money was being collected to | id. =swagger ; 1785, ibid. =a wig ; 1811, vad. 
repair it. A. J. M. | =to expose; 1785, thid. =knowing, expert; 
" : 1830, ibid. =good, elegant, dashing ; 1811, tid. 

Berixo.—The bold navigator spelt his name as according to a particular fashion. 1839, flasb- 
above, and therefore it would be more correct to | cove =thief. 1789, flash man = pimp, 1823 
spell without an h the names of the sea, island, and | 1735, flash-case, -crib, -house, -drum, -kep, 
straits named after him, as some of the American | -panny, &c. =thief’s place of resort, 1839. 1811, 
official charts already do. L. L. K. ibid. = brothel, 1840. 1789, flash of lightning 

Mammoce is sometimes used in the sense of | = 8's a ge, 1851 ; sbid. = geld bend — 
“ beaten to mummy ”:— deoh 1779, — . ~7 Flashery } a heme 

“* Then, by St. Thomas of Canterbury,’ replied Gurtb, - 7 Ne _ . gu —~ Pr hid. . a . right or 
‘we wi'l have the castle, should we tear it down with men 5 Ce. = jilting ; 158 > = = wa - feel 
our hands!’ ‘We have nothing else to tear it wit,’ thorough, 1848; 1871, tbid. =to jilt. To fee 

flat=dejected. To pick up a flat (venery). Fiat- 


replied Wamba; ‘but mine are scarce fit to make 

mammocks of freestone and mortar,’’’—‘ Ivanhoe,’ | broke=ruined. 1823, flat-catching. 1821, flat- 

chap. xxv. |eatcher, 1856. 1866, flatch =halfpenny; vind. 
In the glossary to the “ Waverley Novels” | =counterfeit half-crown. Flat-back -bag. 


mammocks is explained as gobbets, a word used by | 1596, flat-cap=a citizen, 1613. Flat-foot=foot 
both Chaucer and Spenser : ‘Canterbury Tales,’ | soldier. 1858, flat-footed=resolute, honest, &, 
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anto L. 
IER. 1871. Flat-head=greenhorn. Flat-iron=corner TaLuis, THe Composer. — According to the 
public-house. 1785, flat-move=abortive action. | Register of the Mercers’ Company of the City of 
beg 1821, flats=cards ; ibid. =dice. Mahogany-flat= | York a Thomas Tallis was one of the two con- 
sk for bed-bug. 1859, flatter-trap = mouth. 1785, | stables, or, as I suppose we should now call them, 
atment fawed=drunk. 1653, flay = to vomit. 1785,| wardens of the Company in 1499. As nothing 
doubt flaybottom = schoolmaster. seems to be known of the early life of Thomas 
jer me Communications may be sent to me, care of Mr. | Tallis, the famous church musician, except that he 
early D, Nutt, 272, Strand, W.C. was born at the commencement of the sixteenth 
rad the Joun S. Farmer. century, this seems to me a matter of interest. 
ell the sidepeirmieanimentaanitis Could there have been any connexion between the 
respect two, the York merchant and the musician ? 
t Tam Guevtes. T. Worstey Sranirorta 
I want, We must request correspondents desiring information ‘ ax 
will be on family matters of only private interest, to affix their} Sempre.—In 1805 and 1807 Robert Semple 
sregate, names and 4 peo to their queries, in order that the published in London a number of books of travel. 
4 Somes ting Se acieeanes Co Chems Cireet. = siuvwente became Governor of the Hudson 
: , ay Company, and in 1816 was massacred by the 
g slang, : noone ame pa ae amy ie Som was | Indians in British America. Can any of your 
bicined . os See CO ee (OF | readers inform me to what Semple family he 
1b)oin Brayére). It is mentioned in the ‘ Liber Gar- belonged ? M. Semriz 
ates the derobee.’ I believe this is not included amongst} 107, North Water Street, Philadelphia, Pa, , 
ra word the round churches of England, commonly spoken 
signifies of as being five in number. Now the Templars M. Devapierre’s Scnoot in Hackney.—It 
flabber- before they removed to the Temple had a round | existed between 1803 and 1810; but for what 
L. 1851, church at the top of Chancery Lane on the site of | exact period? Is its site certainly known ? 
Flag: Lincoln’s Inn ; and there seems to be some con- C, Mason. 
artments nexion, therefore, between this Chancery Lane| ~*%, Emperor's Gate, S.W. 
— _ the Templum de la Bruyére, and the! Noyser or Lerrers 1x THe Biste.—Is there 
fame= - this ih aera F< pagel any book or pamphlet published which contains « 
being ot mgpested for the first ti H ’ >.) | list of the exact number of each letter in each 
me. enry de Lacy, Earl b f Bibl ? F . " b f 
od-baired of Lincoln, it is admitted, died here in 1311 (Cun- |} agtee oS the Blue a en 
30) : ? , , letter a in Gen. i., number of a in Gen. ii., and so 
aa uingham says 1312), but he enjoyed only that por- | on throughout the Bible and throughout the alpba- 
1871, ton of it which was taken out of the old monastery | 4+ e B E. 
|; tbid.= of the Black Friars. His garden ran to Holborn, ‘ 
ct. = tnd yielded a large profit by the sale of its fruit.} Exsicn Miss Garr.—I should like information 
e 5 rat His body was interred in Old Powles, Sir Thomas | from some reader as to this ensign. Lord Corn- 
- = Lovell, who built the solid gate-house (whick Lord | wallis had promised Mrs. Gaff that he should make 
» 1 ny Grimthorpe has thought it necessary lately to prop | her expected child, of whatever sex, an ensign. 
d. = and sustain with a lath or two of wood and an iron | The child was born on the field of battle in Ame- 
ue; | b), adorned it with the armorial bearings of the| rica, and immediately received her pay as an 
S11, wu. lof Lincoln and those of his own family. The] ensign. She was sent to a school in Hammer 
— le place seems to have been called Lincolns| smith. I read of this incident in Fitzgerald’s 
311, ar bya whim of the ancient students, for if it |‘ Life of William IV.’ What book gives a fuller 
339, 4 gone by the mass of the property it would | account of this incident and its surroundings; also 
yp, 182 mther have been named Haverhyll, or Chichester, | of her subsequent history ? 
im, 4  Suliarde, Indeed, at this instant one of those F. Curntor-BapDELEY. 
9. Re ’ — little passages running back from Chancery — Conse nd of th 
lightning into New Square—a pleasing bit of em-| abine a ee F ile = 
on officer's a antiquity —still goes under its old-fashioned a oe have = 
legance of litle of Chichester Rents. There were preceptories She can hop, she can skip, 
l. = honest of the Knights Templars at Aislabey, Temple . She can turn the candlestick. ; 
wnright t, and one of their hospitals at Spittal in the What is the correct meaning of the latter line } 
aw Street—on Ermine Street, in fact. It would be W. M. E. F. 
7). fat. mletesting to connect this with Henry de Lacy,| Rosixson: Cornwattis. — Dr. Robinson, 
1821, ™ tarl, and perhaps some of your readers will be | Bishop of London, married the widow of Francis 
DY; to do so, or at any rate to supply much more | Cornwallis, Esq., of Albemarlis, Carmarthenshire, 
eat thout the relics of a temple at Temple de la| by whom she had an only son and four daughters. 
foot = ke. How comes it that in Ireland there are | The son Francis Cornwallis, born 1693, died with- 
ynest, SC, bundreds of place-aames commencing with Temple? | out issue August 19, 1728. He had married Jane, 
C. A. Warp. | heiress to Sir Sackville Crow, Bart., of Westmead » 
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Carmarthenshire, who had been one of his | ‘Selections from Robert Browning’s Poetical Works, 
sponsors. She was born in 1671, and died 1730. | London, 1890, pp. 142 and 143). To whom do 
Mr. Robinson was over seventy years of age at | they allude? x 
the time of his second marriage. Her youngest 
child, Elizabeth, wife of Sir Robert Mande, Bart. PassaGE IN CARLYLE WastTED. — Where does 
was born 1697, and died 1779. I shall be obliged Carlyle ask, “ Ww ho built St. Paul’s? Was it Sir 
for information respecting Mrs. Robinson, her Christopher Wren, or the hod-man who Carried 
up the bricks and mortar?” E. 8. 


family name, the date of her marriage to the 
bishop, déc. Y. 5. M. | Description or Loypoy.—Can any reader of 
‘Tax Gossir’ axp its Avtnors.,—I should be | ‘N. & Q.’ give the whole of the lines which began, 
glad to learn particulars of authorship of ‘ The | 
Gossip : a Series of Original Essays and Letters,’ 
&c., whose existence (with an interim change of 
name) was prolonged to its twenty-forth weekly 
number, issued August 11, 1821. It is an 8vo., 
and was published by J. Bennett, Kentish Town. = : Aa 
Carotvs. | This is from a poem entitled ‘A Description of Lon- 
Torquay. don,” written more than fifty years ago. Mr. Everar 
: Home Coteman, of 71, Brecknock Road, offered to am 


Heratpic.—My grandfather's coat of arms, last | Ply (6% S. ix. 59) a previous correspondent with a versio 
and we do not doubt will do so much for our present 


century, contains six quarterings—Leaton, Blen- : 

° . 4 - contributor. 
kinsopp, Coultard, Fenwick, and two others—one | 
Barry of seven, azure and or; the other, Sable, | “ Noscrrur a soci1s.”—Can any of your readen 
three swords, two pointing to the base and one, | tell me where the above quotation is to be found 


Houses, churches, mixed together, 
Streets unpleasant in all weather ; 
| and ended, 

Many a bargain if you strike it, 
This is London ; how d’ ye like it? 


P. B. 


middle, pointing to the chief. Can any one inform EpsILox 

me whose arms these two are? I believe one is It is given in Riley’s ‘ Dictionary of Latin Quotations 

Rawlings. They are all Northumberland and | asa proverb.] 

Durham. E, Leaton-Bienkinsorr. | 
Oven-BaT.—What is an oven-bat? The wort 


“Journat or a Tour snp Restpence 1 | js used by Dryden in the following passage :— 
Great Britary, during the years 1810 and 1811, You moving dirt, you rank, stark muck o' the world, 
by a French Traveller, with Remarks on the You oven-bats, you things eo far from souls, 
Country, its Arts, Literature and Politics and on | Like dogs, you're out of Providence’s reach. 
the Manners and Customs of its Inhabitants. (2 | ‘The Duke of “a Act rt sc. i., ed. | 
vols.) Edinburgh: Printed by George Ramsay ssheae ‘K PDE 
& Company ; for Archibald Constable & Com- | ee 
pany. Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme & Brown,| are or Essay py Cartyte.—Can you tell 
London. 1815.” — Is the author of this me the date when Carlyle wrote his short essay 0 
work known? He lived twenty-two years in | ‘The Opera’? : A, P. Carryee 
America, thoroughly understood English, and ; - 
wrote his work in English and translated it into Joun Cates.—In the ‘History of Windhex 
French. It was published in Paris in 1816, and, | County, Connecticut,’ by Ellen D. Larned, vol. 
like the English edition, was ‘‘ orné de 15 Planches | p. 66, it is said :— 
et de 13 Vignettes.” The work is very interest- | “ John Cates, an English refugee, fearful of the mi 
ing a8 a contemporary record of English people | of Andross, found his way [circa 1638 | into this = 
and places seventy years ago, all very minutely and Sg ppteygnge fy ot ee by the bande of bis 
carefully described. Este. faithful negro, Joe Ginne. Little is known of the ee 

ie o a itio esents BF 

Dante’s Sxkutt.—When the sixth centenary ey ot edie ctieadan, « Onmmemmerith collie aod 
festival in honour of Dante was held in 1865 there | eyen a regicide; but the shy Englishman kept his o¥ 
was some discussion on, or examination of, what | secret. It is said that he landed first in Virginia, - 
was supposed to be Dante’s skull. Can any of | be purchased his servant, and thence came on sock & 
your readers tell me where to find an account of — and Ni ‘hi a —— eels: 
the same ? A Reaper or ‘N. & Q.’ his abode in this remote wilderness. 





Later in the same volume it is stated that oe 

Rosert Browntno’s ‘ Lost Leaper.’—Perhaps | the revolution in England, 1688, Cates came oat 
one of your readers, conversant with the complete | of his hiding, bought an allotment, and built, = 
works of the great English “love poet,” may have | his servant, in 1689, the first house of what oo 
the kindness to enlighten an uninitiated humble | afterwards the town Windham. He died in 16 d 
admirer concerning those two stanzas bearing the | leaving a service of plate to “ye first ‘ bureb . 
title ‘The Lost Leader’ (see the shilling edition of Christ in Windham,” and a generous legay » 
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land for the support of the poor and of the town 
school. Who was this John Cates? F. J. P. 


St. Atice.—When is St. Alice’s Day; and why 
is the primrose dedicated to her ? 
lines, 

St, Alice bas her primrose gay. 


E. M. W. 


PorcurixE May.—Did the “porcupine man” 
mentioned in an extract from the Med. and Surg. 


Journal in the Atheneum, 1834, p. 108, leave any 
In the description | first line, and chased for “encircling” 


spine-bearing descendants / 
given of him it is said that from his childhood he 
had been covered all over with green, horny quills, 
with the exception of his face, the palms of his 
hands, and the soles of his feet. These quills, 
which were shed annually, were a peculiarity of 
the male members of his family, from the great- 
grandfather down ; but it is not recorded whether 
apy of his children were endowed with them. 
E. E. K, 

Core.—Can any one explain or add to the 
following tradition? A gentleman named Cole 
died in Italy about 1745 holding some appoint- 
ment under the English Government, presumably 
a consulate. He had married an Italian lady 
whose name was Maria-Lysandra Ferrana, or some 
such name, and had been left a widower with 
twosons. At this time Italy was in a disturbed 
state, and Mr. Cole requested Lord Mount Edg- 
cumbe (probably George, first earl, who about 
this time commanded a man-of-war in the 
Mediterranean) to take bis children to England, 
which his lordship did. One of the boys died, 
either on the voyage home or shortly after. The 
other—afterwards, I believe, Lieut. James Lewis 
Cole, R.N., who died first lieutenant of the Royal 
William guardship at Spithead in August, 1802— 
was brought up with Lord Mount Edycumbe’s son 
and treated as one of the family. Were the Edg- 
cumbes connected with a family of the name of 
Cole? Beacuiev. 


Mepat.—I have just had a medal given me, 
and would like to know what it commemorates. 
tis 14in. long by 1 in. wide, and has in relief 
the bust of a broad, well-built man, head bald on 
top, bushy hair at sides, short beard and moustache. 
He holds two keys in right hand, and the legend 
found is, ‘* Tu es petrus et super petram aed. 
egg. m,” the quotation being unfinished. The 
bust on the reverse is of a taller, finer, more up- 
right man, with waving hair, a beard, and long 
drooping moustache. It has simply the name 
S“ Paulus Apostolus.” Can any one tell me 
anything about it ? KRAN. 





See Dr. Neale’s | 





a The fu | quotation, from St. Matthew xvi. 18, is, “ Tu 

‘rus, et super banc petram edificabo ecclesiam 
ar ' The two figures are, of course, St. Peter and 
“™ aul, On what occasion the medal was iseued, 


and | ir 


| what it commemorates, we know not. It might well 
a common religious ornament, } 
| 
Avtnors oF Quotations WanNTED.— 
When first the daystar’s clear, cold light, 
Encircling night's shadows gray, 
With silver touched each rocky height 
That girded wild Glen Strae, 
Uprose the monarch of the glen 
Majestic from his lair, 
Surveyed the scene with piercing ken, 
And snuffed the fragrant air. 
This, with the substitution of cool 


E. M, E. 
for “cold” in the 
in the second, is 
the motto on Landseer’s ‘Monarch of the Glen,’ In the 
Royal Academy Catalogue for 1851 the lines are said to 
be from ‘ Legends of Glenorchay,’ a poem. | 

Et Constantine dit de ses propres paroles 

J'ai renvereé le culte des idoles, 

Sur les debris de leurs temples fumans 

Au Dieu du ciel j'ai prodigué l’encena. G. 

The eyes smiled too, 
But "twas as if remembering they had wept, 
And knowing they should one day weep again. 


Greek is a harp we love to hear, 
And Latin is a trumpet clear. Nem 


There 's no romance in that, 
CELER ET AUDAX 


Replies, 


REMAINS OF ST. MARGARET, QUEEN OF 
SCOTLAND. 
(7™ 8. xi. 147.) 

It is not a little curious how lasting has been 
the interest shown concerning the fate of the relics 
of this queen. Margaret died November 16, 1093, 
three days after her husband and son were slain at 
Alnwick. She was canonized in 1251. Sir Walter 
Scott, ‘ History of Scotland,’ chap. iii., tells us :— 

“A legend of a well-imagined miracle narrates that 
when it was proposed to remove the body of the new 
saint to a tomb of more distinction, it was found im- 
possible to lift it until that of her husband bad received 
the same honour, as if in her state of beatitude Margaret 

1ad been guided by the same feelings of conjugal defer- 
ence and affection which had regulated this excellent 
woman's conduct while on earth.” 

Malcolm Caen-Mohr’s body was moved to Dun- 
fermline in 1110, and rested beside the queen’s 
until abbeys, cathedrals, churches, libraries, records, 
and the sepulchres of the dead perished in one 
common ruin through the zeal of the early Re- 
formers. But though the tombs were broken, it 
does not follow that the bodies beneath them were 
disturbed. There isa letter from Edinburgh given 
in the Annual Register of June, 1766, which 
says :— 

‘ We are informed, that several gentlemen, curious in 
antiquities, have gone to Dumferline, in order to examine 
the stone coffin and bones found under the foundation of 
the east end of that church ; all of whom agree in think- 
+ it the remains of Queen Margaret, consort of Mal- 
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colm Canmore; and to support their opinion they 
mention the method of burying in stone, which exactly 

corresponds with that wra. The coffin measures six 

feet, by three, two and a half, and is cut out of one 

entire stone, supposed to be brought fromthe Queen's ferry 

(a place adjacent thereto) and famous for ita fineness...... 

On the top of the coffin there is visibly to be seen a cross, 

on the sides some hieroglyphics which time bas entirely | 
obliterated.” 
If by “the east end of that church” the Lady | 
Chapel is intended, then these “several gentlemen, 
curious in antiquities,” were not far out in their 
conjectures ; but if “the east end” referred to the 
old part of the abbey church proper, then they 
probably came across the coffin of Bruce, redis- 
covered in 1818. Any way, so late as 1766 there 
was anuncertainty about the matter and an attempt 
to clear it up. 

Miss Strickland (‘ Matilda 
wrote :— 

“Her body (Margaret’s) was disinterred at the Re- 
formation, and the head is now [1841] preserved in a 
silver case at Douay, where the historian Carruthers de- 
clares he saw it at the Scotch college. It was in extra- 
ordinary preservation, with a quantity of fine hair, fair 
in colour, still upon it. This was in 1785,—‘ History of 
Scotland,’ vol. i. p. 313.” 

Presuming Carruthers to be correct, it is evident 
that the remains of the saint are not all in one 
place. It would be interesting to know how the 
head got to Douay. One Lefebvre, of that place, 
in 1660 wrote the ‘ Life’ of Margaret. It was also 
written by “Thierri, moine de Durbam,” no date 
given. Possibly these authors could throw some 
light on the subject. It may be as well to add that 
the tomb of St. Margaret at Dunfermline has been 
repaired by command of Queen Victoria. 

H. G. Gairrinnoore. 

34, St. Petersburg Place, W. 


of Scotland’) 


Batler states :— 


“ At the change of religion in Scotland the remaine of 
St. Margaret and her husband were privately rescued 
from the plundering mob (at Dumferline), and the prin- 
cipal parts afterward carried into Spain, where Philip II, 
built a chapel in the palace of the Booustel in honour of 
St. Margaret for their reception. They still continue 
there, with this inscription on the shrine: ‘St. Malcolm 
King, and St. Margaret Queen.’ But the head of St. 
Margaret having been carried to Edinburgh, to Queen 
Mary Stuart, after her flight into England, it was by a 
Benedictine monk conveyed to Antwerp in 1597, and 
afterward by him given to the Scots Jesuits at Douay, in 
whose church it is still kept in a golden case.’’"—‘ Lives 
of the Saints,’ June 10. 

Ep. MarsHatt, 


The following extract from the Royalist for last 
January answers a considerable portion of the 
query signed Metvitte :—- 


“Sr. Marcarert or Scortanp,—St. Margaret was first 
interred in the nave of the old Abbey Church of Dun- 
fermline ; but in 1250 Alexander III. had the remains 
removed to the Laily Chapel, where the blue slab amongst 
the ruins is still pointed out as the tomb, and where they 
rested until the Reformation. At this time they were 





secretly removed by some members of the old faith, and 


| taken to Edinburgh. Thence they were taken back to 


Craig Luscar (a few miles from Dunfermline), where 
they remained a year. Then they were somehow re- 
moved to the Low Countries, and after a series of wander- 


| ings were placed by Philip II. in the Church of the 


Escurial, and here the remains both of Queen Margaret 
and her husband, Malcolm Canmore, are atill believed to 


| be. Dr. Gillies, late R.C. Bishop of Edinburgh, en- 


deavoured to obtain the return of these relics to Scot- 
land, but unsuccessfully. Excuse was made that they 
could not be found, or, at least, identified ; but consider- 
able doubt was felt at the time as to whether the Spanish 
authorities had really instituted a satisfactory search. 
The head of the queen, which was separated from the 
rest of her remains, was to be found in the church of 
the Scots’ College at Douai until the Revolution, when 
it disappeared.—AvuLp Grey Toor.” 
R. E. FRANCcILLON. 

21, Regent’s Park Terrace, N.W. 

Lynx-rrep (7 S. xi. 7).—There is a similar 
variation of origin in other languages than Englisb. 
Forcellini (Bailey) bas, in reference to the Latin 
term “ Lynceus,” “ Lynceus, Lyncean, Avyxeos, 
ad Lynceum pertinens. Translate est maxime per- 
spicax, et acutissime videns, et quem haud facile 
quis fefellerit. Cicero, 9 ‘Fam.,’ ep. 2: ‘Quis 
est tam Lynceus, qui in tantis tenebris nihil offen- 
dat, nusquam incurrat ?’” 

On the contrary, the Liddell-Scott ‘Greek 
Lexicon’ has, “ Avyxewos, a, ov (Avyé 0,), lynx- 
like, BA€upa, ‘ Anth.,’ L., App. 66.” The refer- 
ence here is to the lines :— 

rd be yAudév Gppa Kar’ avror 
roud’ id AvyxKévov BAeaparos eyAvd «TO. 
‘ Anth. Grac.,’ Lips., 1872 (Tauchn.), t. iii. p, 345. 
Ep. MarsBALl. 


“Lynx-eyed” is surely a corruption of “ Lynceus- 
eyed.” The c in Lynceus represents the Greek «. 
I give two classical allusions to Lynceus’s keet- 
ness of vision :— 

Keivov yap émyOoviwy amdvtwy yéever’ ogvraror 

Oppa Pindar, ‘ Nem.,’ x. 62. 
And in Aristophanes’s ‘ Plutus,’ 1. 210, Chremulos 
tells the blind Plutus that if he will fall in with 
his designs 

Brerovr’ arodeciéw a’ ofdrepov Tov AvyKeos. 
“T will make you see more keenly than “ay 

R. J. P. 


I chould say that the first syllable of this word 
has nothing at all to do with Lynceus. In corro- 
boration of this view I give the following quotation 
from the Poet Laureate’s ‘ Princess ’:— 

And ob, Sirs, could I help it, but my cheek 

Began to burn and burn, and her lynz-eye 

To fix and make me hotter, til! she Jaugh'd 

“© marvellously modest maiden, you!” 
There is also the expression Avyxetov A 
the ‘Anthologia Palatina,’ Append. 66, 
shows that the sharp-sightedness of the lynx 


BA€upa io 
which 
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been observed long ago. In favour of the deriva- 
tion from Lynceus, the following passage might be 
cited : — 

“But yet, in the end, their secret driftes are laid 
open, and dincens eyes, that see through stone walls, haue 
made a passage into the close couverture of their hypo- 
crisie,”—T. Nash, ‘ Pierce Pennilesse,’ 1592, p. 73, Shake- 
speare Society's reprint, 1842. 

Hall alludes to Lynceus :— 

That Lyncius may be match’d with Gaulard’s sight, 

That sees not Paris for the houses’ height. 

‘ Satires,’ bk. iv. sat. 1, 
F, C. Bingseck Terry. 
In reference to this query, it may be well to 
quote the words of Horace, 1 Epist. i. 28 :— 
Non possis oculo quantum contendere Lynceus, 
Non tamen idcirco contemnas lippus inungi. 
And again, 1 Sat. ii, 90 :— 
Ne corporis optima Lynceis 


Contemplere oculis. 
; E. Watrorp, M.A. 
7, Hyde Park Mansions, N. W. 


Is it not the other way about; and did not 
Lynceus owe his name to his sharp sight ? 
L. L. K. 


[Very numerous replies are acknowledged wi 
thanks. } violas 


James : Jacon (7 S. ix. 189, 354 ; x. 130, 212, 
294).—Dr. Mourray has kindly pointed out to 
me that “there is no such Gaelic word as 
Hamish.” The real Gaelic word is ‘‘Séumas 
(pronounced ‘shame-us’),” and this is “a modern 
(say sixteenth century) attempt to reproduce the 
Lowland Scotch Jiaimys, Jam-es of that day.” 
“The vocative of Séumas is d shéumais, pronounced 
ah Hamish !” for the aspirate of s, viz. sh, of 
which the original pronunciation is uncertain, has 
now for several centuries been pronounced like h. 
It was quite natural, therefore, for a Lowlander, 
hearing a person whose name he knew to be 
James called Hamish, to imagine that the Gaelic 
for James was Hamish; but all the same, it 
seems that every one who knows Gaelic indulges 
in a quiet grin when he hears Hamish used as 
the Gaelic for James. Still, we who have been in 
the habit of using Hamish may derive some con- 
solation from the reflection that even the Celts 
themselves sometimes confuse their cases. Thus it 
would seem that Eirinn (sometimes written Erinn), 
though, properly speaking, the dat. sing. of Eire- 
Ireland (I suppose the Jre of Ireland is intended 
to represent Eire), is occasionally used as a nomina- 
tive* by those who speak Irisb, as it is by us in 
the form of Erin, so that if it had not been for 
this confusion of cases we should probably have 
lost the very pretty word Erin. See Reilly’s 





* In “ Erinn go brat ” (the t should have & poi 
, point over 
it) =Ireland for ever, the Erinn looke like a nominative. 
Will some Irish scholar tell me if it is? 


‘Trish Dict.,’ sv. “Erinn,” and Joyce’s ‘Irish 
Grammar,’ p. 28. 

Dr. Morray also points out that the “ Greek 
accentuation was largely retained in Christian 
names,” and that Gidcomo, James, &c., must be 
referred to the Greek ‘Idxwfos, and not to the 
Latin Jacébus. F, Cuance. 

Sydenbam Hill. 

ce 


This name is to be found in the volume of 
Shetaroth (“ deeds”) in two separate forms. We 
meet with a Jacques Nade NIN) UPN’, bailiff of 
Norwich late in the thirteenth century, and a Jack 
Nade N18) NP’, shopkeeper in the same city at the 
same period. The two appear to be identical. The 
Latin deeds of Norwich write the name Jacobus, 
and Blomefield prints it severally John, James, 
and Jacques. The Hebrew is important as de- 
fining the pronunciation current at the termination 
of the reign of Henry III. M. D. Davis. 


“ Wuicn ”-crarFt (7 §. x. 206, 455; xi. 109). 
—I submit to Mr. Tancocx that his Latin render- 
ing of Dr. Holmes’s sentence does it very inadequate 
justice. The “sapor exquisitus” is sadly lost in 
transmission to another vessel. “A story adapted 
to young persons, but which won't hart older onee,” 
“Que senioribus innoxia videtur,” altogether misses 
the figure of Litotes contained in the English. Dr. 
Holmes has written a condensed colloquial sentence, 
which may be expanded thus: “A story which 
was written for the young, and which, therefore, 
might be thought useful only and exclusively to 
them, but which in fact contains much that older 
ones also will be the better for.” The sentence is not, 
perhaps, a model of construction ; but regarded ad 
sensum, “ but which” is quite defensible. 

C. B. Mount. 


Mr. Trotiope, in defending the use of “‘ but 
which,” gives, as an example of a “ permissible,” 
though I am sure he will not call it a model, sen- 
tence, — 

“ The judge's charge, delivered in part on the Monday, 
but which was not concluded till Tuesday morning, seems 
to have much influenced the jury.” 
The sentence seems to me to offend against two 
canons of grammar: (1) A relative should not be 
unnecessarily distant from its antecedent ; (2) con- 
junctions couple the same moods and tenses of 
verbs. Both rules are observed by the following 
arrangement :— 

“The judge's charge, which was delivered in part on 
- Monday, but not concluded till Tuesday morning,” 
Ec. 
But the sentence can be still further improved by 
dropping the “which,” as quite unnecessary, 
hus :— 

“ The judge's charge, delivered in part on the Monday, 
but not concluded till Tuesday morning, seems to have 
much influenced the jury.” 





To young writers I tender the advice : Have as 
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little to do with which-ery as possible. Its ten- 

dency is to make a sentence ungrammatical, or at 

least clumsy. R. M. Spence, M.A. 
Manse of Arbuthnott, N.B. 


The use of “and which” without a previous 
relative seems to be slovenly, and to argue haste 
and carelessness, But this use may be remarked 
in many good writers. I was reading recently one | 
of the works of that charming writer Washington | 
Irving. I noticed that he was a great offender in | 
this respect. I think that I can point out a pas- | 
sage in Horace where “et qui” is used without | 
another relative :— 





Hac dum agit, ecce 
Fuscus Aristius occurrit, mihi carus, et illum 
Qui pulchre nosset. 
Horace, book i. Satire ix. 11. 60-62. 


E. YARDLEY. 


I think that Mr. Trottore will not persuade 
many people to accept the distinction he draws 
between the grammatical use of and which and 
but which. His tirst example of the latter phrase 
occurs in this sentence :— 

“It seems to me that the words following ‘ obtained 
from,’ but which are not given, may be such as to show 
that grammar is not even scotched.”’ 

By his use of the present participle before the 
relative with but he has, in my judgment, tho- 
roughly scotched grammar, 

Mr. Tancock is not willing to regard published 
in the “ ypical sentence” as a past participle 
following a relative suppressed, and his reason is : 


_“ More than which is omitted, on his [my] showing, | 
for the verb was is also omitted, as is not often the 
case,’ 
’ : : , 
Mr. Tancock immediately continues :— 
“But most grammarians would not agree that this 


was an instance of omission or ellipse of the relative, 
wt a simple attributive use of the participle, and would 
say that a copulative conjunction i cannot couple a 
relative clause to a mere attribute.” 
Does not this sentence sin more by suppression 
than the “ typical sentence”? In the latter the two 
clauses are both affirmative, while the first clause 
of Mr, Tancock’s is in the negative, and the 
second in the affirmative, and yet the verb is sup 
pressed. Should not the second clause run “ but 
ould consider it a simple” or “ but would call 
ita simple”? 

As I said at 7" S. x. 455, I do not consider 
the “typical sentence” of this discussion to be a 
model of good composition, and I pointed out how 
easily it might be improved, so that I quite agree 
with Mr. Tancock that it should be avoic ed. 

Jonn RanDatt. 

Tue Seat or Sr. Perer (7 S. xi. 66, 116).— 
Iam obliged to Cecer and Sr. Switrurn for cor- 
recting my imaginative conjecture. My edition of 
Chaucer is that of Bell, who, doubtless for the reason 
Crier gives, does not explain the word ; but in 


the glossary to Sir Henry Ellis’s ‘ Specimens of 
the Old English Poets,’ where, by the way, I failed 
to find seyle, I found the phrase hend or hent, v.a, 
to seize. I presume the spelling does not alter the 
sense of hente as given in Chaucer, a sense quite 
at variance with the ‘‘ Follow me” of the Saviour 
when he met with Simon Peter and his brother 
casting their net into the sea, but very expressive 
of his action when he stretched forth his arms and 
caught the drowning Peter. C. A. Wuirte. 
Preston on the Wild Moors, Salop. 


Lorp Iveacn (7"S. xi. 125).—I hope shortly 
to be in a position to send some interesting facts 
in reply to communication in reference to the above, 

X. X, 

Lazy Lawrence (7 8. xi. 4, 115).—There are 
two interesting notes on this in ‘N. & Q.,’ 6", 
v. 474. The expression is known in Hants, Wilts, 
Lancashire, Yorkshire, Shropshire, Northampton- 
shire, Dorsetshire, Cornwall, Devonshire, and 
Sussex, and is found in published glossaries of 
above-named. ‘In Prideaux’s ‘ Readings in His- 
tory,’ published at Oxford in 1655, it is stated 
that St. Lawrence suffered martyrdom about the 
middle of the third century, 250 to 260 a.c, in 
the reign of the Emperor Valerian, who devised 
the fifth persecution of the Christians, when Bishop 
Cyprian, the African Pope Stephanus, and many 
other eminent professors of Christianity suffered 


| martyrdom, and among them that famous and 


resolute champion Lawrence, who was roasted on 
a gridiron. A traditional tale has been handed 
down from age to age that at his execution he 
bore his torments without a writhe or groan, which 


| caused some of those standing by to remark, ‘ How 


great must be his faith!’ But his pagan execu 
tioner said, ‘It is not his faith, but his idleness ; 
he is too lazy to turn himself.” And hence arose 
the saying, ‘ As lazy as Lawrence.’” In Christian 
art St. Lawrence is generally represented as hold- 
ing a gridiron in his hand. lo a 


The amusing dialogue to which Mr. Bone refers 
is in Brayley’s ‘Graphic and Hist. Illustrator,’ 
1834, p. 43. W. C. B. 

The following is from Dr. Brewer's ‘ Dictionary 
of Phrase and Fable’:— 

“Lazy Lawrence of Lubberland. The hero of & 
popular tale. He served the schoolmaster, the squires 
cook, the farmer, and his own wife, which wae termed 
high treason in Lubberland,” 

See 6" S. v. 266, 474; vi. 78, 177, 299. 

CeLer ET AUDAX. 

Measom Famity (7* S. x. xi. 36, 118).— 
Probably there are no pedigrees of this family 10 
either Ormerod’s ‘ History of Cheshire’ or in Hu! 
bert’s ‘ History of Salop,’ for the plain and simp 
reason that they are not an old county family 
The quest would be most likely in vain. I may 


488 ; 
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say, however, that there was a barrister of this 
name who went for many years on the Chester 
and North Wales Circuit in or about the year 
1848, and was a well-known man. Just about 
that time some eminent lawyers went on that 
circuit, as Sir John Jervis, W. C. Townsend, 
W. N. Welsby, ineas Mac Intyre, and R. G. 
Temple. Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Lorv Brron (7" §. xi. 27, 77, 118, 177).— 
The edition of Lord Byron’s ‘ Works and Life,’ 
published by my father, 1832, was edited by the 
late John Wright. The letter E., added to most of 
the notes, signifies “ Editor.” Jonn Murray. 


Boox-puate (7 §, xi. 109).—This book-plate of 
Friedrich Nicolai, “ Buchbandler und Schriftsteller 
zu Berlin,” is described in Warnecke’s ‘ Die deut- 
schen Bucherzeichen’ (Berlin, 1890) p. 143. 

R. C. Curistie. 


“ Aw Austrian Army,” &c.(7" 58, xi. 140).—Mr. 
J, Curnpert Wetcu asks who was the author of 
these alliterative lines. They have been attributed 
to various writers, but their real authorship it 
seems is due to Alaric A. Watts, for whom they 
are claimed by his son, in a biography published 
in 1884. They appeared anonymously in the 
Literary Gazette for 1820, p. 826, whence I wrote 
them down. They begin pretty well, but soon 
fall off, and at last become very like what at school 
we used to call “nonsense verses.” Words begin- 
ning with « and z are brought in quite irrelevantly 
and unmeaningly. To make good sense out of 
such materials is impossible. I tried my hand at 
it, and found my lines had some shadow of mean- 
ing ; but it was so faint that I buried my version 
in my desk, where it is likely to remain. 

J. Dixon. 


Sr. Kirpa: “Tae Srrancer’s Corp” (7* §, 
xi. 125).—In supplement of my note at above 
reference, allow me to refer readers to an article 
entitled, ‘St. Kilda: its Inhabitants and the Dis- 
eases peculiar to Them,’ by C. R. Macdonald, M.D., 
in the British Medical Journal, July 24, 1886, 
vol. ii. (1886), pp. 160-3. I believe it has been 
reprinted. Inter alia, the writer says :— 

“T asked the minister if he could in any way account 
for this affection. He told me that he had no doubt as 
to its cause. The air in St. Kilda, he said, was so pure, 
and as the natives were unaccustomed to inhale any 
impurities from their atmosphere, they were liable to be 
attacked in this way whenever people from other parts, 
where the air is more or less polluted, visited St. Kilda, 
Although works on germ-theories and micro-organisms 
have never figured in the St. Kilda minister's library, 
yet I do not think that his theory of the cause of this 
disease is far from being correct. It is very probable 
that the atmosphere in St. Kilda is free from a number 
of disease-causing organisms, which are rife in other 
parts, where the inhabitants are more or less inured to 
them, In this way, it is possible that these agents of 


| 

disease are innocuous unless a chill, damp, or other con- 

dition inimical to health predisposes the individual to 
| their attack. Not so in St. Kilda. This inoculation of 
| the inhabitants does not take place, consequently they 
| suffer as a rule when they are exposed to their influence. 
| Is it not also possible that consanguinity may be a factor 
|in the predisposition of this disease as well as of the 
| infantile affection?” 

There are also notes on pp. 286, 393, and 484, 
suggested by Dr. Macdonald’s article, but they do 
not add much to our knowledge. 

Wituiam Grorce Back. 

Glasgow. 


NortuumsriaN Fork-tore (7" S. x. 306, 
494).—This subject was treated of in ‘ N. & Q.,’ 
5" S. iii, 424; vi. 323, 463; vii. 257. With 
reference to the extract from Lord Malmesbury’s 
* Diary’ (7" S, x. 306), I may say that when that 
work appeared I wrote to his lordship on the sub- 
ject, giving the above references, and my own 
opinion as to the origin of the belief, viz., that it 
was occasioned by the fears entertained by the 
people of the danger of violating an ordinance of 
the Church, which required that a male child 
should be presented for baptism before a female 
when both were brought to the font. The rubric 
is printed by Maskell, in his ‘ Monumenta Ritualia 
Ecclesie Anglicane’ (London, Pickering, 1846), 
vol. i. p. 23, “ Et accipiet presbyter eos a paren- 
tibus eorum, et baptizantur primi masculi, deinde 
feminz, sub trin’ immersione, Kc.” (Missal Leofric). 
I suppose the reading should be “ baptizentur.” 
As the superstition seems to prevail in the North 
from Sweden to Norfolk, and Leofric’s Missal 
(now in the Bodleian Library) was given by him 
to the Church of Exeter, c. 1050, it is remarkable 
that the rubric should be found in the Western 
Service Book. The rubric is probably based on St. 
Paul’s First Epistle to Timothy ii. 13. 

W. E. Bucxtey. 


Wituis’s Rooms (7" S. xi. 144).—I believe 
that Mr. Boase will find that these rooms were 
built by Almack (MacAll), Milne being the 
architect, as a great gambling house. Horace 
Walpole gives an account of its opening in a letter 
to the Earl of Hertford, Feb. 14, 1765, and Rigby, 
writing to George Selwyn, March 12 in the same 
year, says: “‘The old club (White's) flourishes 
very much, and the young one (Brooks’s) has been 
better attended than of late years, but the deep 
play is removed to Almack’s.” The Almack’s of a 
later generation, which was in great vogue circa 
1832 and subsequently, was an assembly managed 
by a committee of ladies, some account of which 
is to be found in the late ‘Princess Lieven’s 
Correspondence with Earl Grey.’ Some record of 
|the rooms is to be found also in Cunningham’s 
‘Handbook of London.’ I quite agree that a very 
| pleasant record might be compiled of the rise and 
fall of the rooms, J. Sranpiso Hay. 
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Le Texier (7 S. xi. 88).—M. Le Texier, 
well known for his excellent readings of 
French plays, held the post of steward in 
the Margrave of Brandenburgh’s household, 
and at one time occupied a house in Ham- 
mersmith called the Refuge, separated from 
Brandenburgh House by a small creek, and for- 
merly part of Sir Nicholas Crispe’s estate (Lysons’s 
* Environs,’ vol. ii. p. 406 ; Faulkner's ‘ Hammer- 
smith,’ p. 294; ‘Fulham,’ p. 402). Au elegant 

rivate theatre formed one of the attractions of 

randenburgh House. The following works find 
a place in the British Museum Library :— 

Recueil des Piéces de Théatre, lues par Mr. Le 
Texier, en sa Maison, Lisle Street, Leicester Fields, 
8 vols. London, 1785-7, 8vo. 

Nina, or the Madness of Love, a Comedy in two Acts 
and in prose), translated from the French of Mr. Le 

exier. Third Edition. London [1787], 8vo. 


Ideas on the Opera, offered to the Subecribers, | 


Creditors and Amateurs of that Theatre. By Mr. Le 
Texier (translated from the French). London, 1790. 8vo. 
on de Bien Lire, Par M, Le Texier. London, 1800. 
«M0, 

A review of M. Le Texier’s periodical work 
L’Ami des Méres appears in the Gent. May., 
1799, vol. lxix. pt. i. p. 140. The author in his 
‘Ideas on the Opera’ discusses at length the 
difficulties attending the construction of a new 
opera house for London. Daniet Hipwett. 

34, Myddelton Square, Clerkenwell. 


Exizaseta Exstop (7 S. x. 306, 377).—Lady 
Llanover, in her delightful ‘ Memoir of Mrs, De- 
lany,’ states that Mrs. Elstob died on Sunday, 
June 3, 1756. Curiously enough, she gives the 
same date as that of her interment at St. Mar- 
garet’s, quoting, if I remember aright, the register 
book. oubtless Mr. Hipwert has given the 
right date. She died of cancer at the Duke of 
Portland’s, in whose household she had been gover- 
ness for seventeen years. Is it probable that the 
body was removed to St. Margaret’s, and kept 
there till the interment four days iater ? 

Many interesting particulars of the lives of this 
lady and her brother will be found in Sharpe's 
London Magazine for 1869-70, where a memoir of 
the first lady Saxonist appeared, C. A. W. 

Preston on the Wild Moors, Salop. 


Nationat Frowers (7S. x. 4, 77, 296). —The 
reply to the query at the first reference occurs in 
L’Allemagne Amoureuse,’ by Victor Tissot, 1884, 
pp- 161-3. The author has been describing the 
enthusiastic reception of the late Emperor of Ger- 
many at Dresden, and he says :— 

“ Nous étions les seuls dont a boutonniére ne fut pas 
ornée de la fleur favorite de l'empereur : le bluet, la 
Karserblume. _ Ce n’est point, selon le correspondant 
d'un journal bien informé (La Guzette de Lausanne), un 
vain caprice impéria! qui a fait du bluet, en Prusse, la 
fleur nationale; c'est un pieux souvenir. Lorsqu’en 
1807, ap:é3 la bataille de Friedland, la reine Louise de 


Prusse, fuyant devant les armées victorieuses de Napo- 
léon I*, se rendait 4 Memel, une des roues de sa voiture 
se détacha en pleine campagne ; pendant qu’on réparait 
l’accident, la reine descendit avec ses enfants. Les deux 
jeunes princes étaient fatigués et avaient grand faim 
eosces Le petit prince Guillaume surtout était sur le point 
de pleurer. Dans la précipitation de la fuite, on avait 
oublié d’emporter des provisions. La reine, pour faire 
diversion, s'avanca dans un champ de seigle et se mit 
a cueillir des bluets; ses fils suivirent son example, et 
elle en tressa une couronne qu'elle posa sur la tete de 
son ainé. A ce moment l'idée vint a la pauvre mére que 
ce pourrait bien étre la, comme conséquence des victoires 
écrasantes de Napoléon, la seule couronne que son fils 
ceindrait jamais, et des larmes améres tombérent sur les 
fleurs. Ce fut alors le tour du jeune prince Guillaume 
de consoler sa mére ; il l’embrassa et la caressa tendre- 
ment jusqu’au moment oll, recouvrant lénergie qui hui 
faisait rarement défaut, la reine se leva et s écria en 
| étreignant sea fils : ‘Courage! il me reste mes enfants 
let la confiance en Dieu.’ Jamais le futur empereur 
n'oublia cette scéne, et voila pourquoi, en souvenir de ss 
noble et pieuse mére, il préféra 4 toutes les autres fleurs 
le simple et modeste bluet.”’ 
R. H. Busk. 


Nepuam Famity (7" §S. xi. 168).—It may 
interest your correspondent to learn that the best 
and fullest pedigree of the Nedham cr Needham 
family of Cheshire is to be found in Mr. J. P. 
Earwaker’s privately printed ‘History of the 
Ancient Parish of Sandbach, co. -Chester,’ which 
has only recently appeared. The early descents 
are very carefully worked out, but the descent of 
the Derbyshire branch is only indicated. I do not 
think any pedigree of the Nedhams of Thornset 
has ever been printed. ‘ 





ae 


Fork-tore : Lettuce (7"S, xi. 126).—Lettuce 
had formerly a considerable reputation as an ana- 
phrodisiac, and was believed to cause sterility io 
both sexes. In view of what Gerarde says of 
another herb of similar repute—that it was not 
safe for a married woman to walk near it—this 
may be thought a sufficient explanation of the 
Surrey superstition. The reason why the nun in 
St. Gregory’s story ought to have crossed herself 
before eating the lettuce is that this herb was 
thought peculiarly liable to demoniacal influence. 
When Satan and his imps had such power over all 
created things, it was always, in fact, hazardous to 
| eat without a ‘‘ grace” of some sort. 

Cc. Cc. B. 


In classic times a different belief prevailed 
about the effect of eating lettuces, as is indicated 
in the legend of the birth of Hebe :— 


“ Filia fuit Jovis et Junonis, Sed poete asserunt 
filiam fuisse Junonis absque patre. Apollo enim, cum 
Junoni noverce convivium in patris sui domo parasset, 
inter alia Lactucas agrestes ei apposuit, quas cum Juno 
avidé comedisset, illico usque tunc sterilis pregnans 
effecta est, peperitque Heben.” 

A similar legend makes Juno the mother of 
Mars, for when Jupiter had become the sole 


| parent of Minerva (“naté sine matre Minerva”), 
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Juno sought the assistance of Flora, who, after 
some hesitation through fear of Jupiter, and en- 
couraged by the oath of secrecy sworn by the river 
Styx, says :— 
Quod petis, Oleniis, inquam, mihi missus ab arvis 
Flos dabit. Est hortis unicus ille meis. ; 
Qui dabat, Hoc, dixit, sterilem quoque tange juvencam, 
Mater erit. Tetigi; nec mora, mater erat, 
Protinus herentem decerpsi pollice florem, 
Tangitur: et tacto concipit illa sinu. 
Iamque gravis Thracen, et lava Propontidos intrat 
Fitque potens voti ; Marsque creatus erat. 
Ovid, * Fasti,’ v. 251-258, 
W. E. Bockuey. 


It is a good Catholic use to cross oneself before 
eating, and had the nun not been neglectful of this 
the demon of the lettuce had not entered iv. “ Be 
the Cross our seal, made with boldness by our 
fingers on our brow, and in everything ; over the 
bread we eat and the cups we drink; in our 
comings in and goings out ; before our sleep; when 
we lie down and when we awake ; when we are in 
the way and when we are still,’ wrote St. Cyril of 
Jerusalem, as cited by Dr. Pusey in a note to a 
sermon on 1 Cor. vi. 15. Sr. Swirary, 


Catrcryivs (7 §. xi. 168).—I do not know 
what Mr. Hatt means by saying, “I believe I 
should write this name Calepinus.” What the one, 
who lived in the third century of our era (or, as 
some think, in the first century), has to do with 
the other, who died a.p. 1510, I cannot imagine. 
Your correspondent is good enough to inform us 
that Calepinus “ was a lexicograpber,” a fact which 
no one will dispute ; but inasmuch as he was in 
his grave pretty nearly a couple of hundred years 
before either Facciolati or Forcellini was born, I 
do not quite see how he can have “ enlarged”’ the 
great work of these two famous scholars. 

N. 

Hererorp: Wincuester (7 S. xi. 169).— 
Mr. Cowper says, “‘While examining some 
‘allegations’” at Canterbury, &c. He has been 
such a great benefactor to the public by his publi- 
cations of the registers of the churchesat Canterbury, 
that I am induced to ask if he sees his way clear 
to publish all (not a selection) the allegations at 
Canterbury. I, for one, would subscribe, if not too 
costly. C. Masoy. 

29, Emperor's Gate, S.W. 


Kitkenny Cats (7 S. xi. 129),—The allusion 
to the ferocity of the feline race of Kilkenny 
formed the subject of a query from Mr. Prim, of 
that city, so long ago as July, 1850 (1* S. ii. 71), 
bat obtained no reply. Another and more reason- 
able explanation appeared in 3° S, v. 433, being 
what the writer calls the ‘‘ accurate version of the 
eccurrence which took place during the rebellion 
which occurred in Ireland, in 1798, or it may be 
ta 1803,” which in brief is thus related. Kil- 


kenny was garrisoned by a troop of Hessian 
soldiers, who amused themselves in barracks by 
tying two cats together by their tails and throwing 


| them across a clothes line to fight. The officers 


hearing of this cruel practice, resolved to stop it. 
As he entered the room, one of the troopers, seizing 
a sword, cut the tails in two as the animals hung 
across the line. The two cats escaped, minus their 
tails, through the open window; and when the officer 
inquired the meaning of the two bleeding tails 
being left in the room, he was coolly told that two 
cats had been fighting, and had devoured each 
other, all but the tails, 
Everarp Home CoLtemay. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


I tind among my newspaper cuttings of about 
the year 1864 the enclosed well-written and 
seemingly most accurate version of the origin. So 
long a time having elapsed, it might, perhaps, be 
republished with advantage :— 


“T have often wondered why none of your corre- 
spondents who are natives of, or residents in Kilkenny, 
have given you the real version of the tale of the Kil- 
kenny cate. I bave seen the subject frequently noticed 
in the columns of Notes and Queries, but I have never 
seen the following accurate version of the occurrence, 
which led to the generally received and erroneous story 
of the Kilkenny cate. That story has been so long 
current that it has become a proverb, ‘As quarrelsome 
as the Kilkenny cats’; twoof the cats in which city are 
asserted to have fought so long and so furiously that 
nought was found of them but two tails! This is mani- 
festly an Irish exaggeration; and when your readers 
shall have learned the true anecdote connected with the 
two cats, they will understand why only two tails were 
found, the unfortunate owners having fled in terror from 
the scene of their mutilation, I am happy in being able 
to state that neither Ireland nor Kilkenny is at all 
disgraced by the occurrence, which did take place in 
Kilkenny, but which might have occurred in any other 
place in the known world. During the rebellion which 
occurred in Ireland in 1798 (or may be in 1803), Kil- 
kenny was garrisoned by a regiment of Hessian soldiers, 
whose custom it was to tie together in one of their 
barrack rooms two cats by their respective tails, and 
then to throw them face to face across a line generally 
used for drying clothes. The cats naturally became 
infuriated, and scratched each other in the abdomen 
until death ensued to one or both of them, and terminated 
theirsufferings, The officers of the corps were ultimately 
made acquainted with these barbarous acts of cruelty, and 
they resolved to put an end to them and to punish the 
offenders. In order to effect this purpose an officer was 
ordered to inspect each barrack room daily, and to report 
to the commanding officer in what state he found the 
room. The cruel soldiers, determined not to lose the 
daily torture of the wretched cats, generally employed 
one of their comrades to watch the approach of the 
officer, in order that the cats might be liberated and 
take refuge in flight before the visit of the officer to the 
scene of their torture. On one occasion, the ‘ look-out 
man ’ neglected his duty, and the officer of the day was 
heard ascending the barrack stairs while the cats were 
undergoing their customary torture, One of the troopers 
immediately seized a sword from the arm rack, and witha 
single blow divided tne tails of the two cate. The cats, 
of course, escaped through the open windows of the 
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room, which was entered almost immediately afterwards 
by the officer, who inquired what was the caus- of the 
two bleeding cats’ tails being suspended on the clothes 
line, and waa told in reply that ‘two cate had been 
fighting in the room; that it was found impossible to 
separate them ; and that they fought so desperately that 
they had devoured each other up, with the exception of 
their two tails’; which may have satisfied Captain 
Schummelkettel, but would not have deluded any person 


but a beery Prussian.” 
W. J. FitzPatrick. 


Oxeane (7" §. viii. 407, 457; ix. 134, 234, 391; 
xi. 135).—Mr, Gittespie “ venturing to submit 
that oxgang was not used as a measure of land” 
ventures with a vengeance. Evidently he does 
not understand his own citation, which cuts the 
feet from his own conclusion. If he will look 
again at his ‘ Pleader’s Dictionary,’ he will perhaps 
see that the sentence, “ by the grant of an Oxgang 
of land may pass Meadow and Pasture,” means 
that the grant of that extent (an oxgang) of arable 
may carry also a right to meadow and pasture. 

Geo. Nettson. 


Leezinc orn Leesinc=Gteanine (7™ §, xi. 
88, 156).—This word is in general use in the south 
of England, and in South-east Surrey, on the 
borders of Kent, is always used in place of glean- 
ing. Pegge, in his ‘ Alphabet of Kenticisms,’ 
gives “ Lease, to glean. Suss. Kent. (A.-S. lesan, 
to gather.)” The Rev. W. D. Parish, in his 
‘Dictionary of the Sussex Dialect,’ gives the 
word in the same sense. “Scorn” is, I trust, too 
strong a word, but doubtless Mr. Bovcuier’s 
suggestion to connect the word with lees, “ that 
which lies or settles at the bottom,” will provoke 
a smile from etymologists, it is so manifestly 
derived from the A.-S. lesan, to gather or collect, 
akin, I suppose, to the Latin lego. In spite of the 
warning conveyed (ante, p. 96) ‘‘not to trust 
Johnson’s Dictionary for etymologies,” one turns 
in the first instance, by force of habit, to the old 
lexicographer to see what he has to say. He 
derives the word from the Dutch lesen, Saxon 
lesan, and remarks, sensibly enough, ‘‘ This word 
might justly be distinguished in its spelling from 
‘lease’ and ‘leasing,’ by being written ‘lese.’” 
This form of spelling, which is adopted in Halli- 
well’s ‘ Dictionary,’ would prevent any confusion 
between this word and the lease which has another 
meaning altogether. To lese,in the sense of to 
glean, is used by Cotgrave and other old writers. 
Dryden (Theoc., Idyll iii.) has : 

Agreo that in harvest used to lease. 


A reference to the publications of the E.D.S. 
will show how generally the word is used in almost 
every partof England. Of its use in Hampsbire, 
from which Mr. Boucuter writes, the following 
amusing anecdote is told. When Cobbett lived at 

3otley he on one occasion forbad the poor to come 
gleaning in his cornfields. Shortly afterwards, as 


l 

he rode through the village, he saw written on a 

wall in huge letters, ‘‘ We will go a ‘leasin’ in 

spite of old Cob” (E.D.S. ‘ Hampshire Glossary,’ 
. 52). 

In West Cornwall the word is used of picking 
stones from the surface of the fields, and in East 
and Mid Yorkshire of ridding the grain of popple 
or foreign growths previous to its being threshed. 
The earliest occurrence of the word seems to be 
that cited by the Rev. R. W. Huotley, in his 
‘Glossary of the Cotswold Dialect,’ under the 
word ‘* Leese” :— 

Mai I no longere lyve with my leesinge. 
* Song of the Husbandman,’ temp. Ed, I. 

Time was when to cut wheat with anything but 
a sickle was looked upon as little short of a crime, 
and to leave good leasing was a point of honour 
with most farmers. The wheat is now cut by 
machinery and the stubbles are raked, whereas in 
former days a family would glean after harvest 
almost sufficient for the year’s consumption. The 
cottagers in Surrey have almost ceased to lease; 
the cheapness of bread and the disuse, alas! 
of the cottage oven have led to the habit being 
abandoned, and in another generation very possibly 
both the custom and the name will be things of 
the past. G. L. G. 


Pitcnep Streets (7 S. xi. 89, 175).—The 
description of the streets at Bath, ‘‘ fair and well 
pitch’d, they Carry most things on sledges,” and 
the similar account of Bristol and Derby, exactly 
suit the roads and vehicles here. The sledges 
used for conveying goods, and the carriages, or 
carros, all goon runners, the roads being “ pitched” 
with large pebbles. This style of paving is still 
common in some parts of England. A drive on 
wheels over these ‘‘ petrified kidneys” at home is 
a painful contrast to the easy glide of a bullock carro 
here—that is, supposing there is no hurry. But no 
one is in a hurry here. J. Rose. 

Madeira, 


Joun Peet (7" S, x. 281, 369; xi. 9).—The 
words of this song are given in the ‘ Winchester 
College Song Book,’ published by J. Wells, book- 
seller to the College, College Street, Winchester. 
See also ‘N. & Q.,’ 3°? S. ii, 212, 295. 

Ww. Cc. B 

Framework tn A Grave (7" §, x. 344, 432; 
xi. 54).—‘* Mort-safes,” as they were called, were 
very common in this part of the country. In or 
about 1859 I saw twenty or thirty of them, which 
| were at that time sold in this city for old iron. 
They had been brought from various parishes in 
| the neighbourhood, after their use was discontinued. 
| The sides of one of them were subsequently covered 
| with sheet iron, and formed into a cellar door. 
The flat bars of which it had been constructed are 
a quarter of an inch thick, and from one and 4 
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quarter to one and a balf inches broad, and are| in which church it is often sung to music com- 
strongly riveted together. The rectangular spaces | posed by Sir Arthur Sullivan. I havea copy of the 
are about seven by ten inches. Under the heading | hymn, given me a few weeks ago in the church, on 
of “ Mort-safe,” the following occurs in the new | the top of which it is stated that the words are by 


edition of Jamieson’s ‘Scottish Dictionary’: “A | Mr. Haweis. Pexcy C. Morea. 
frame of cast iron with which acoflin is surrounded 68, Victoria Street, 8.W. 

during five or si fo 2 —— : a 
uring r six weeks, for the purpose of pre-| The Rev. H. R. Haweis, the well-known minister 


venting the robt 2 pri ‘ife.” TT : MET ’ . 
definition other se, hy —— ‘_" = of St. James’s, Westmoreland Street, is the author 
= Se eee Seer € sales | of ‘The Homeland, and it is ascribed to him in 
were made of wrought—not cast—iron. Several . sti ‘ q ° 
- the last edition of ‘Men of the Time. 
of those to which I have alluded were brought Epwarp M. Borraso 
from the parish of Duvino. A “safe society ” had The Library, Guildhall, EC. pera yar 
existed there for some time, each member of a 
which paid sixpence yearly and half-a-crown on | Tue Aprrte Wassait (7 S. xi. 103).—This 
the death of one of bis family, for which he was | Subject calls to mind Herrick’s ‘ Christmasse Eve, 
entitled to have a safe placed over the coffin, on | #1 other Ceremonie ‘:— 
the corpse being interred. As the grave-digger’s | Waasaile the Trees, that they may beare 
usual fee would have exceeded the half-crown | You many a Plum, and many a Peare ; 
without a safe, the extra expense was defrayed | ae oy _ sane eat aaa bring, 
» enakete As you doe give them W assailing. 
from the funds of the society. As I understand,| «que Compiles Poeme of Robert Lierrick,’ edited by 
the = was placed mouth downward in the grave, | the Rev, A. B. Grosart, 1876, vol. ii. p. 271. 
over the ordinary coffin, : 7 hs na > ; 
i Ae -thapay rong —_s —— eet by | Mrs. H. P. Whitcombe, in her ‘Bygone Days in 
: wo pieces of wood, which were iaid | Devonshire and Cornwall,’ 1874, says at p. 27 :— 
under the coffin. Padlocks were used, at least} ron ola Ch » Bee) the farmet’s family and 
° . " ol stm uve s tarme m 
occasionally, for fastening them down ; and these | f,;, Se memtihin tnd otter eaatehinn of calen otek anh 
were covered with coarse cloth, before the grave | they adjourn to the orchard, carrying with them a 
was filled up, to keep the earth out of them. | pitcher of the beverage and some cake. They hang 
After the lapse of six weeks the grave was opened, | Pieces of this on the branches of one of the trees, and 
the padlocks and bolts unfastened,and the safe lifted | *! 08s —_— ye yg see op , 
out by means of levers. If my memory serves me ena we prong wig pe ay 2 - ee 
ight.! sever: . © ‘ . Here ’s to thee, old apple tree ! 
right,j several of those sold in this city in 1859 | w , ; 
had lid b Meta at ~ : Vhence thou may'st bud, and whence thou may’st blow, 
ad lids to fit them. Possibly these lids may have | And whence thou may’st bear apples enow ! 
been laid under the coffins, but of that I am not | Hats full! caps full! 
sure. Mr. Havven (7™ §. vi. 516) is certainly | Bushel—bushel—sacks full ! 
Wrong in saying that ‘* mort-safes” have not been And my pockets full, too! huzza! 
used in Scotland for about fifty years. When the This part is oft omitted, and the following sung in- 





Duvino “safe society” was broken up, about | ™ _— Health to thee, good apple tree ! 
thirty years ago, one safe was retained, in case of | Well to bear pocket-fulls, hat-fulle, 
special need. Various plans were tried indifferent| - Peck-fulls, bushel bag-fulls 


places. A few years ago something of the nature | This done, the farmer and his friends cheer several times, 
of a stone coffin was found in the burying-ground | preparatory to leaving the orchard; and it is also cus- 
of this parish, the stones of which ‘were bound | tomary in some parts to fire at the apple trees.” 
together by iron bars run in with lead. It wen! F. C. Birxseck Terry. 
not ancient, but evidently a nineteenth-century | The Paddocks, Palgrave, Diss. 
= ge lldgeee- ed a At| When I read the note of your correspondent it 
Which the dead wees bent ll  % << S- ores ), 10) struck me that I had heard of some such custom 
and the theese menthe y er ah bef = aan relative to the provoking a plenteous growth of 
ak Se aites anit eae = ore 4 an apples, or perhaps the ripening of them. I then 
aight in the eel aaa oie be fied 7 oi recollected that some time during the year 1889, 
In the parish ot Geen oy a am wr when I was living at Cullompton, in Devon, late 
his cheesy he MY fpreny be Fw ~ + be : ar ~ one calm evening, hearing the frequent and near 
to the thrice repeated w rnin y a a ae ved ae sade gun, T asked Mrs. D ? with whom I 
shot. When din enn ste , = i bull cg ta : then was, the meaning of such late and unwonted 
in the adjoining feld. _ 5° i Fr. firing. She said it was some one in the apple 
[i ——« - . fC. orchards adjacent ; that it was customary to shoot 
under the apple trees, “for it helped them to 
Avtuor or Hyun (7 S. xi. 168).—The author | grow” (the apples). Ikepta diary. I noted it, I 
of the hymn commencing “The Homeland, the | think; but I am unable now to discover the date. 
Homeland,” is the Rev. H. R. Haweis, of St.| I thought it a curious belief. I do not recollect 
James’s Church, Westmoreland Street, Marylebone, | any singing or drinking. Will a Devonian prove 
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I should take it as a kind- 


or disprove my note? 
Hersert Harpy. 


ness. 


Emptematic Tomastones (7S, xi. 107).—In 
the northern part of the churchyard of the adjoin- 
ing parish of Mayfield may be seen one of these 
stones. In this instance, too, the carving is in- 
tended as a representation of the parable of the 
Good Samaritan. The ass is standing near; the 
Levite is walking off among the trees; the poor 
man is lying on his back upon the ground ; the 
Good Samaritan is leaning over him, having made 
a direct opening into the man’s stomach, through 
which he has conducted a funnel with his left hand, 
and with his right he is in the act of pouring in 
some oil and wine, with the evident intention, it 
would appear, of affording some very immediate 
succour. C. Leeson Prince. 

Crowborough, Sussex, 


Though perhaps not quite coming under this 
category, the following is worth citation. Against 
the south side of the outside of the chancel of Long 
Sutton Church, co. Lincoln, is a mural tablet to a 
former parish clerk, with this, of course, emble- 
matic coat of arms: Two bones in cross, in the 
first quarter a bell, in the second a key, in the 
third a coffin and sickle, in the fourth a shovel and 
pick in saltier. Crest: on a squire’s helmet an 
hour-glass. Supporters: dexter a figure of time, 
sinister a skeleton. 

C. E. Gitpersome-Dickinsoy. 





Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &«o 


Trade Tokens issued in the Seventeenth Century. A New 
and Revised Edition of William Boyne’s Work, By 
George C. Williamson, F.R.S.L., &e. Vol. IL. 
(Stock. ) 

LitTLe more than a year has elapsed since we congratu- 

lated collectors of trade tokens upon the issue of the first 

volume of a new and greatly enlarged and improved edi- 
tion of Boyne’s ‘Trade Tokens,’ No long delay bas been 
experienced in bringing the task toa conclusion. Though 
an interval of twelve months separates the two volumes, 
they are to be taken, we are told, as twins, the one being 
not to be obtained without the other. With these trade 
mysteries we are no further concerned than mentioning 
the fact. We congratulate Mr. Williamson and his staff 
upon the accomplishment of their labours, and upon the 
appearance of an authoritative and, as events may well 
prove, a final edition. After the close search that has 
been made in all quarters, it is not likely that any very 
important discovery will reward further investigations. 
Boyne’s labours were those of a zealot. We knew the 
man some forty years ago, and he was then heart and 
soul in his researches, That his work was creditable is 
shown in the fact that it furnishes the basis of the new 
edition before us. Very large additions have, however, 
been made, and the collector is compulsorily driven to 
the new edition. Vol. i. practically concluded with 

London, the arrangement having, as we estate 7% S. ix. 

39, been by counties alphabetically disposed, London 

being naturally, as the most important, assigned a place 

to itself, The present volume begins with Middlesex 





and concludes with York-hire,a page being assigned to 
the Isle of Man, and separate chapters to Southwark, to 
Ireland, and to uncertain tokens. The last are fairly 
numerous. How difficult is the task of assigning to the 
right county the tokens of places the names of which occur 
in many parts of England is proved by the fact that in 
Yorkshire even, to which Boyne paid special attention, 
issuing a separate work on ‘ Yorkshire Tokens,’ many 
corrections are made, Several issues have thus been 
transferred from Yorkshire to Lincolnshire or other 
counties. To facilitate reference, meanwhile, no fewer 
than twelve separate indexes are appended. To the 
special features of the work attention has already been 
drawn. It has thus been shown that each county has ite 
separate editor and its special preface, Mr, Williamson 
exercising a general supervision, and the Society of 
Numismatists according its sanction to the whole. In 
the case of Southwark special interest attends the tokens 
issued from inns, As the historian of Southwark, Dr, 
Rendle has contributed to this department, simplifying 
the labours of the editors, and allowing them to obtain 
electros of the woodcuts to the ‘ Inns of Old Southwark,’ 
written in conjunction with Mr. Philip Norman, and 
from his other works. For the purpose of aiding so 
monumental a work, jealousies and rivalries seem to 
have been put on one side, and acknowledgments of in- 
debtedness to authors and to published works form s 
special feature in the various prefaces. To notice the 
features of special interest would be an interminable 
task. Few pages are without some curious note, and not 
seldom the most insignificant places furnish the most 
suggestive tokens. See, for instance, under Ripley, in 
Surrey, the three different tokens of Thomas Garforth. 
The spelling of the names of places is worthy of notice. 
In Surrey thus Abinger appears as Abenworth, Epsom 
as Ebisham and Apsum, Ewell as Yewell and Yewill, 
while Guildford is spelt six and Godalming seven dif- 
ferent ways, one of them being Godlyman, Our readers 
generally know the kind of information to be derived 
from a work of this class, and our task is ended in men- 
tioning its completion. 


Four Frenchwomen. 
Windus.) 

Unper this not very happy title Mr. Austin Dobson bas 
reprinted four papers which disconnectedly have pre- 
viously seen the light, and which were originally planned 
for publication in book form, Three of the subjects are 
linked together by similarity of fate, all of them having 
been victims of the Reign of Terror. Of Charlotte Cor- 
day, Madame Roland, and the Princesse de Lamballe, Mr. 
Dobson writes with al! his old vividness and lucidity of 
style. It is difficult to imagine three more attractive 
and touching memoirs. Madame de Genlis stands apart, 
and though the style has the same literary flavour, the 
paper is less to our taste. So great a favourite is Mr. 
Dobson that we must scold him for giving with quote- 
tion marks a line Lovelace did not write, ‘‘ Took ber 
prison for an hermitage’; and still more for writing 
“the latter’ when he is speaking of four men—Wind- 
bam. Swinburne, Fox, and Sheridan—and not of two. If 
old Homer sometimes nodded, it is pardonable in our 
new Horace to wink. To readers of ‘N. & Q. a new 
book of Mr. Dobson’s needs no recommendation, 


By G. Washing- 
(Routledge 


By Austin Dobson. (Chatto & 


Learned Men's English: the Revisers. 
ton Moon, Hon. F.R.S.L. 2 vols. in 1, 
& Sons.) 

Mr. Moonx’s mission is to chide the employers of inaccu- 

rate English, those eepecially who sit in high quarters 

This task he executes with much unction. He basaa 

unfailing scent for an inaccuracy or a solecism of speech, 

and he is remorseless in his application of the whip. It 
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is gratifying to find that his lessons are, “ for a con- 
sideration.” as Trapbois would have said, at the service 
of those who wish, by a system of tuition, to mend their 
speech. Following Mr. Moon in bis philippics against 
the revieers of the Old and the’ New Testament, we are 
obliged to agree with him at almost every point. His 
precision is, however, leavened with no imagination, or 
be would see that certain forms of speech not absolutely 
defensible have won, in the case of the Bible, an accept- 
ance which it would be a pity to disturb, Nobody, 
surely, except Mr. Moon, would disturb the phrase “ Por 
ever and ever” (vol. i. p. 101). He says, “ There pro- 
bably is not ene in ten thousand educated Englishmen 
who thoroughly knows his own language.’ To this we 
assent, with the omis-ion of the words “in ten thousan:l.” 
It is rather regrettable to add that there is none perfect 
and immaculate, not even Mr. Moon. 


The Prymer. Edited by H. Littlehales. Part I. (Long- 
mans & Co.) 

Mr. LitTLenates has evidently found bis métier in 
undertaking to edit the old liturgical documents of the 
Anglican Church which have been hitherto unpublished. 
Last year he guve us an excellent facsimile of a four- 
teenth century Prayer Book, and he now presents us 
with ‘The Prymer,’ or Prayer Book of the lay people in 
the Middle Ages, which he bas edited from a MS, in St. 
John’s College, Cambridge. The date is approximately 
fixed by a solitary incidental memorandum which the 
writer jotted down in the Kalendar opposite July 16 
“ Kyng richard was crouned the yer of god 1377,” re- 
ferring, no doubt, to a contemporary event still fresh in 
bis remembrance. In this first part Mr. Littlehales 
prints the text only, promising in a subsequent part to 
tupply an introduction and notes, At present, then, we 
need only say that ‘The Prymer ’ is a document of great 
interest to the student of early Englieh as well as to the 
liturgiologist. Paseages like the following abound, note- 
worthy for their quaintness or philvlogical importance : 
“Make newe a rigtful goost in my guttes”’ (Ps, li. 10), 
p. £5; “Sacrifise to god is a goost angred”’ (Pe. li. 17), 
bid.; “ My bones ben dreyed as frefones” (Ps. cii, 3, 
Vulg., cremium), viid, where the rare word kretones 
teems to represent U.Fr. cretons (in Cotgrave), Fr. 
crottn, crotons, O.Eng. crotels. 


Memoirs of Edinburgh in the Olden Time. By Sir Daniel 
Wilson, LL.D. Parts III. and IV. (Black.) 
Tae third part of this welcome reprint begins with the 
slaughter of Kizzio and ends with the Porteous Riots. Of 
Queen Mary’s dealings with the Confederate Lords and 
of the persecution of the Covenanters good pictures are 
presented. Amongst well-executed illustrations of spots 
of pictureeque or historic interest we find a design repre- 
senting ‘The Old Tolbooth, Leith.” In Part IV. the 
historical record ends with a lament over the destruction 
of old monuments, and the second part, dealing with 
local antiquities and traditions, begins with an account 
of the Castile, 
Celestial Motions: a Handy Book of Astron my. By 
William Thynne Lynn, B.A.. &c. (Stanford.) 
HE seventh edition of this admirable little treatise has 
been thoroughly revised and brought up to date. It con- 
stitutes a work of high and permaneut importance, 


Outlines of Ancient Egyptian History. By Auguste 
Mariette Bey. ‘Translated and edited M. Brodrick. 
Gilbert & Rivington. ) 


To the heathen und Christian period of Egyptian history, 


translation and publication in a cheap and handy form 
is a matter for congratulation. 


Studies in Statistics. By G. B. Longstaff. (Stanford.) 
Tais work is valuable for its disease statistics and im- 
portant for every medical man. As regards the miscel- 
laneous statistical papers, the volume will need to be 
rewritten on the appearance of the results of the census 
of the various parts of the empire to be taken in the 
present year. 


The Windsor Peerage for 1891. Edited by Edward 
Walford. (Chatto & Windus.) 

THOROUGHLY revised from beginning to end, much 
enlarged by the addition of the collateral branches of 
many families belonging to the peerage and the baronet- 
age, and corrected down to December 31, 1890, appears 
the second issue of the ‘Windsor Peerage.’ It is a con- 
venient, trustworthy, and satisfactory work in its clase, 
supplying within a comparatively small space a mass of 
information. Its appearance is bright, its text smal) 
yet clear and perfectly legible, its obituary and index are 
full, and the volume leaves nothing to be desired, 


The Clergy Directory and Parish Guide, 1891. 
( Phillips.) 

THe twenty-first annual issue of this useful publication 
appears with many additions and improvements. No 
augmentation of price attends these, and the work stil) 
remains the cheapest in its class that has seen the 
light. A feature in its contents is a list of graveyards 
closed during 1890 or shortly to be closed. 


Bourne's Handy Assurance Manual for 1891 has 
duly appeared. 


Tue Rev. A. T. Michell, Marsham Hall, Norwich, is 
preparing for the press the third volume of the ‘ Rugby 
School Register,’ comprising the years 1874 to 1587. 
Old Rugbeians who entered during that period, and who 
have not yet communicated their present address, should 
do so immediately. 


Potices to Correspondents. 

We must call special attention to the following notices : 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 


E. Waxrorp (‘Steel Pens ”).—*‘ Iron pens’ are men- 
tioned by Chamberlayne in 1685. Steel pens, made long 
before, came into use about 1820, when the first gross ot 
three-slit peus was sold wholesale for 7/. 4s.’"— Haydn's 
‘ Dictionary of Dates,’ s.v. “Steel Pens.’ See also 
Blackie’s ‘ Modern Cyclopedia,’ s.v. “ Pen.” 

A. J. M.—Sulbamstead-Banister is in Berks, near 
Reading. 

Dyancoet (“ H.S.H.”).—His Serene Highneer, 

CorNWALuis. — Charles Cornwallis, third Earl and 
second Marquess of Cornwallis, died in 1823, when the 
Marquieate of Cornwallis expired ; but the earldom and 
other honours reverted to his uncle, Jobn, Lord Bishop 





the former extending over 5,385 years, the latter over 
or 
<9, the apercu of M. Mariette, written for the use of 


Egyptian schools in Cairo, cffers a conci-e guide. Mts | 


of Litchfield and Coventry, and are extant in his lord- 
ehip’s son James, present Earl Cornwallis (Burke's 
‘Extinct aud Dormant Peerages,’ 1840), James Corn- 





99() 


and James 
without 


Ear!, died January 20 

fifth Earl, died May 21 

s ‘ Official Baronage,’ 188 
NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to“ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “ The Pub lisher’ *—at the Office, 22, 
Took'’s Court. Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C, 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to thie rule we can make no exception. 
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